Clint Eastwood rides high 
in D.C. and New York 


Starch-blocking pills 
Spark a new diet war 


Dallas’ elusive Miss Ellie 
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Actor Henry Thomas, 10, andhis 
"oRirsterre Strial friend 











Merit laste 


Stands 
Alone. 


Extensive research confirms MERIT proven 
taste alternative to higher tar smoking. 














Further Evidence: 9 out 
of 10 former higher tar 
smokers report MERIT an 
easy switch, that they 
didn t give up taste in 
switching, and that MERIT 
is the best-tasting low tar 
they ve ever tried. 


Landmark smoker study 
confirms that the majority 
of higher tar smokers 
who have switched to 
MERIT have one thing 
in common. Praise for 
MERIT taste. 

MERIT Solid Taste. 


Nationwide survey Year after year, in study 
reveals over 90% of MERIT after study, MERIT 
smokers who switched from remains unbeaten. The 
higher tar are glad they did. proven taste alternative 
[n fact, 94% don t even to higher tar smoking — 
miss their former brands. is MERIT. 


Filter 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





Q Philip Morris Inc. 1982 


MERIT 


Kings & IOOS 


Kings 7 mg "tar; 0.5 mg nicotine—100's Reg: 10 mg ''tar;' 0.7 mg nicotine— 
100's Men: 9 mg ‘tar; 0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, ЕТС Report Dec:81 
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FEED YOUR FAMILY 
INSTEAD OF YOUR CAR. 


For starters, our versatile йозе. (O) official owner surveys"'and automotive 
delivers penny pinching gas mileage. experts our Hatchback comes from a long line 
So you can make more stops at the е. К of cars with a reputation for durability. 
market and fewer at the gas station. In fact, we think that's why so many 

Next, the low sticker price can owners trade in one Subaru for another. 

© really cut down those monthly car pay- According to R.L. Polk! research, no leading 
ments. Yet the low sticker price includes import is higher than Subaru in owner loyalty. 
such features as front wheel drive, rack It just proves that when people find a 
and pinion steering, four wheel lot of value for their money, they come back 


independent suspension and power for a second helping. 


assist front disc brakes. SUBARLI 
® 


And if that’s not enough, our Hatchback 












is available with On Demand Four Wheel Drive, INEXPENSIVE. AND BUILT 
which lets you shift from front wheel drive to TO STAY THAT WAY. 
four wheel drive when you need it. Without 


stopping. That means you can handle just - 
about any driving condition. On or off the road. 
But it's not only where you 
take the Hatchback. It's 
also how well ے‎ ۷ 
the Hatchback E 
can take it. And 
for how long, According to 


%1982 EPA ESTIMATES FOR OUR FWD 5-5РЕЕЮ HATCHBACK. USE EST. MPG FOR COMPARISONS 
YOUR MILEAGE MAY DIFFER DEPENDING ON DRIVING SPEED, WEATHER CONDITIONS AND TRIP LENGTH 
ACTUAL HWY. MILEAGE WILL PROBABLY BE LESS, + КОАО & TRACK — NOVEMBER 1979 ISSUE 
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! THE R.L. POLK AND COMPANY 
1980 SURVEY OF LATE MODEL OWNERS 
H TOTAL SUGGESTED POE FOR OUR STD MODELS 
— NOT INCLUDING DEALER PREP, INLAND 
TRANSPORTATION, STATE AND LOCAL TAX, LICENSE AND 
TITLE FEES. CERTAIN ITEMS SHOWN OPTIONAL AT EXTRA COST 










© SUBARU OF AMERICA, INC. ТВТ" 








YOUR HOLIDAY Inn 
COUPON IS GOOD AT 
HOWARD JOHNSON’. 


e You've heard of the new Holiday Inn coupon that 


even BETTER. “ырш. theres just one catch 













































3 Its good only for 
't have a Holiday Inn coupon, bring this фе Hos Johnson the two-person um 
Ifyou don سے‎ mum m NR T not for a single. 
= And if you’re 
1 traveling alone, 
1 |> what good is Wes 
At Howar 
TE dere 
: OFF ON A TWO-PERSON ROOM RA Johnsons, we've 
ооо FOR OFF ONA SINGLE-PERSON ROOM RATE gota better offer. 
. ck-in о at ali participat- per stay Nat valid О olen, special E We 5 not only 
frg Howard gonngon's Motor, Lodges à “rates, groups, S pends. hot va on il accep your 
tow through AUD, 1, 1802 сос иеге Holiday Inn. 
For reserve toll free younsons licensed; d [ coupon. We 11 


mation, t 
"800-654-2000. Lim! 
т Bor роп per room, 





"Ju honor it for 

a single as well 
as for the two-person rate. 
You'll get $5 off a single or $10 off a double. And on top 
of that, we'll give you our own coupon good toward your next 


stay at Howard Johnsons. | 
So bring your family, your friends, or just yourself to Howard 


s. And bring us your Holiday Inn coupon. We'll even accept 
{А the ceo rate, when Holiday Inn won't. Each coupon 
is good for one stay now through Pos 31, 1982. 
For reservations and information on participating 
Howard Johnsons Motor Lodges, call 1-800-654 -2000. 
In Eastern Canada, call 1-800-268-4940. 


IF IT'S к YOUR MOTHER, 










(ПОТ ВЕ —— 
HOWARD JOHNSON 
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OHoward Johnson Co. 1982 
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PICKS & PANSO 10 

© Shaun Cassidy, with guest 
Loni Anderson, takes to the 
road for an NBC musical 
special 

O Clifford Irving is back 

with an uncamouflaged 
fabrication—the novel Tom 
Mix and Pancho Villa 

O A roundup of new fixin's 
from country music folk 
includes LPs by Moe Bandy, 
Willie Nelson, Rosanne 
Cash, Barbara Mandrell and 
Mel Tillis 

о French director Claude 
Lelouch plumbs the World 
War ll generation in Bolero 
о The Kool Jazz Festival 
blows hot and hotter all 
across the U.S. this summer 


STAR TRACKS p 46 

O Prince Edward gives the 
Royal Marines a bloody 
good show 

O At New York's 
disarmament rally, John 
Lennon's widow, Yoko Ono, 
takes up the cause 

о Grease II's Maxwell 
Caulfield sees eye to eye 
with wife Juliet Mills 

о Dyan Cannon and Hal 
Ashby share some earthly 
delights 

O The protean David Bowie 
takes an arthritic bow in 
The Hunger 


PEOPLE PUZZLE 0 90 
CHATTER г 100 


VAL 
Á 2 70 Зати 
Soap stars celebrate, 26 


Pasta vs. the pill, 30 


Godunov bows out, 97 
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ON THE COVER 2 50 \ 
Book Bonus: In an excerpt from the just-published 
novelization of Steven Spielberg’s smash E. T., the 

lovable extraterrestrial finds himself abandoned and 








bewildered in suburbia 
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UP FRONT 5 22 
aln an exclusive interview, 
President Reagan’s 
beleaguered U.N. 
Ambassador, Jeane 
Kirkpatrick, talks back to 

her critics 

O Tony Geary, Dorothy 
Lyman and other soap stars 
lather up a Daytime Emmy 
bash 

O Clint Eastwood 
barnstorms Washington 
and New York with benefit 
screenings of hfs sci-fi fly- 
boy flick, Firefox 

п Starch blockers are 
sweeping the nation, but 
some experts find the diet 
pills hard to swallow 


HOST 037 

Millionaire James Sherwood 
has the fabled Orient 
Express rolling again 


TUBE с 43 

Away from the creature 
comforts of Dallas, Barbara 
Bel Geddes offers a lifeline 
to wild animals 


ON THE MOVE 160 

High fliers Joan Rivers, 
Morley Safer and the Police 
bemoan their jet lag blues 


Cover photograph by @Steve Schapiro 








BIOn 72 
Robert Preston’s tour de 
force in Victor/ Victoria 
gives him an early shot at 
an Oscar 


CRIME 080 

Phoenix anchorman Bill 
Close stars in an unscripted 
episode of TV violence 


TROUBLE 5 82 

In Cambridge, Mass., the 
grass keeps getting taller, 
but never greener, on 

the other side of Francis 
Paone's fence 


STAGE 5 85 

Charles Fuller becomes the 
second black playwright 
ever awarded a Pulitzer 
Prize 


LOOKOUT с 88 
Presidential press aide 
Mark Weinberg 


CONTROVERSY 093 

Sonia Johnson and seven 
other feminists risk their 
health—and lives—in a fast 
forthe ERA 


SEQUEL 097 

Dancing defectors Mikhail 
Baryshnikov and Alexander 
Godunov part company 





THE 
SEARCH 


FOR 
ALEXANDER 
AN EXHIBITION 


“the show is rich in art and 
artifacts, gold, silver, marble, iron, 
bronze and clay, from the fourth 
century B.C., when Alexander 
ruled Macedonia and made himself 
master of Greece, lord of Egypt, 
sovereign of the great Persian 
empire, and began the conquest 


of India.” 
Smithsonian, Washington, D.C. 


NEW ORLEANS 


JUNE 27, 1982- SEPTEMBER 19, 1982 


NEW YORK 


OCTOBER 27, 1982 - JANUARY 3, 1983 


АКСА, 
© 
XANO 
The Exhibition has been made possible 
by the National Bank of Greece 
and Time Incorporated, 


and with the cooperation of the 
Greek Ministry of Culture and Sciences. 


TIME 


CONMPORATED 


Copyright © 1981 by the Greek Ministry of Culture and Sciences 


Burt Reynolds and Loni Anderson 
As someone who has never been a big 
fan of Burt Reynolds (PEOPLE, June 7), 
I have to admit that | enjoyed the arti- 
cle on Burt and Loni immensely. | have 
always admired Loni because she 
breaks the stereotype of the dumb 


blonde. Not only is she one of the most 
beautiful women in Hollywood, she is 
also very talented and intelligent. Burt 
must have a lot more going for him 
than | realized. 

Cindy Shafer 

St. Louis 


The article on Burt Reynolds was one 
of the most fascinating and insightful in 
a long time. He's a man who not only 
can romance a woman but also can 
end a relationship without leaving the 
scars of resentment and disillusion- 
ment that destroy memories of delight. 
If Tom Selleck is trying to play catch- 
up, he has a long road ahead. 

Corinne Dianich 

Traverse City, Mich. 





Your article on Burt and Loni made me 
wonder if the writer had ever watched 
WKRP. As the sophisticated and forth- 
right Jennifer, Loni was never a "gaga 
bimbo" or a “dizzy blonde.” Instead, 
she made a refreshing change from 
TV's bumper crop of fair-haired 
half-wits. 

David Abrams 

Brooklyn Center, Minn. 


Wayne Cryts 

I congratulate Wayne Cryts, an Ameri- 
can family farmer who had the guts to 
claim what is rightly his. | am a farmer's 
wife, and | have watched and helped 
my husband nurture a crop, harvest it, 
and then sell it at a price far below 
what it should be—or store it at the lo- 
cal elevator in the hope that the price 
will go up. Between the government, 
the weather and bad economic condi- 
tions, the family farmer is caught in a 
very tight squeeze. 

The farmer feeds you, America! 
Stand behind him, support him, before 
it's too late! 

Mrs. Paul N. Schneider 
Portage, Ohio 


OSS Reunion 

| wish to set the record straight. | did 
not work “with a British team to break 
the German code.” One of the roles of 


"i 


"иге 


OSS X2 [U.S. counterintelligence unit 


Wardrobe. Шиши Coi 


during World War Il] was to liberate and 

expand the information gained from 

the code-breaking through the arrest, 

interrogation and exploitation of sev- 4 

eral hundreds of German agents. This 3 

resulted in a by-product of significant zt 

value to the cryptanalysts in recov- : TH B 


ТАПА! 
YOU 


ering a greater percentage of read- 
able German messages. 
James J. Angleton 
Arlington, Va. 
Angleton was chief of CIA counterin- 
telligence for 20 years until he was 
forced to retire in 1974 in the wake of 
revelations about the agency's surveil- 
lance of American citizens.—ED. 
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Arnold Schwarzenegger 
Arnold Schwarzenegger said that he 
was “always laughing at the American 
people because they never knew how 
to use the system—they complain and 
complain. l'm always seeing Europe- 
ans coming over making money and in- 
vesting.” Let me tell you, bud, Ameri- 
cans made you what you are in this 
country, and you should be thankful, 
not mocking. 

Kristina Wetzel 

Scotch Plains, N.J. 


ў 


= 


Arnold Schwarzenegger really hit the 

nail on the head when he said Ameri- 

cans complain too much and don't 

know how to use the system. How true 

and, sadly, how bad for our economy. 

Don't forget, the U.S.A. was founded 

by frugal Europeans and other "for- 

eigners” who remembered their old 

countries with love and looked to the 

new with expectation, not complaints. t 
T.A. Brichan 4 
Maxwell AFB, Ala. . 


Thomas Thompson 
Please be advised that the 1981 TV 
production of the Hill case titled Mur- 
der in Texas was adapted from Pre- 
scription: Murder written by Ann Kurth, 
as well as from numerous interviews 
and extensive research. It was not, as 
you indicated in the caption to a pic- 
ture of Farrah Fawcett, one of the 
stars of the show, an adaptation of 
Tommy Thompson's Blood and Money. 

Preston Fischer 

Executive Producer 

Dick Clark Films 

Burbank, Calif. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 9 
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Fuel economy, plus. | 


mme 
een serving fuel economy, and GM has done something | 
neen NO pas abort BO toe, What with all the technological breakthroughs we ve 
ost seventy-five years. Best sellers. made, we think we now offer the 20 . 7 =~ 
The result is that now GM has seven of optimum balance of room, comfort, and mileage Wii <= ==; а 
the top ten best-selling cars in ће U.S* that people want. کا‎ 2 ; F: Y a 





E - Robert D. Sexton 
Quality Control 


But even so, some of you 


might be asking, “What have 


they done for me lately?” 
Well, GM’s done a lot. 

In fact, we're not only 

the best, we're the best 


Chevrolet's Chevette, Citation, Impala/Caprice, and 
Camaro, Buick's Skylark, and Oldsmobile's 88 and Cutlass 
Supreme Coupe are all winners, but they're just the tip of the 
Iceberg, so to speak, of GM value. 

. We make all kinds of cars for all kinds of people. With all Industry leader. 
kinds of needs. We're very proud that in the latest report 
220—2 =| ЗЕН of the Insurance Institute for Highway Safety, = 

ET. a ЖЛ J 7) UTE GM had the eleven top-rated cars.** The report ranked 

m. = М SSS AN cars according to the frequency with which they 
LEA — 
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AAE were involved in accident injury claims and covered 


] 1978-80 models. | 
)— - We believe these results reflect not only our cars—their 


AX E б TAR Ф Ne believe ti | 
| { at < uality, size, weight, and design—but how and where 
«| ар —— | ie are driven. It shows that our cars and customers 
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GM ever. 
[7 i ¢ o well together. Anew kind 
First i -== “==, oan ac ^ : of excellence. 

: rst ni technology. E And there's something 
Nobody i the vata CEU as | | else. We believe GM stands Ir 
much as GM ($10 billion in 1981 omen еве the eyes of the 

It stands for excellence. 


alone) trying to make your car 


better. This includes new pro- 
ducts, plants, and manufac- 
turing processes, as well 
















And continued excellence. So 
that now, next year, and 
the years after that, we need 





Promise. . 
We have the commit- 








































as advances in metal- : 
ment to quality, the resources, always to be: 
lurgy ang ету пап and the track record. And Бе- the best GM ever. 
x dis eria cause of these, we just happen to 
Sea anette es PN CAR. think we're the one company TN 
the use of Ds latest * WY that can continue g meet me МА MARK OF EXCELLENCE 
ESE transportation needs of a chang- 
computers, lasers, and ing world better than anyone ج‎ E 
| eise. y Oldsmobile 
Buick 
Cadillac 
GMC Truck 


*Calendar year through May 1982 





Richard Michael Caras 
Engineer 















** The GM cars were: Olds Custom Cruiser, Olds Toronado. Buick Estate, Olds 9814 


door),Olds Cutlass (wagon). (Yt LE PURA CaL › 
55 (wagon), Olds Omega (4-door), Chevrolet Caprice (wagon), Pontiac Bonneville (w agon), Olds Delta 88 (4-door), Pontiac Catalina (4-door), and Buick LeSabre (4-door). Source: Highway Loss Data Institute. 











CAMARO 


Z28. SO NEW, ITS CLOSEST COMPETITION IS ITS SHADOW. 
CAST A SHADOW ULTRASLEEK. The all-new Camaro 228. It’s a 


=r TS Consider: Even with downforce- unique 2+2 coupe with an unfettered 
= N inducing air dam and spoiler, the Z28 spirit, an uncommon style and an 
= unusual capacity for enhancing all but 


N gets a .339 coefficient of drag. 
M A totally redesigned suspension, 
front and rear, has enabled the Z28 to 
SS generate .8g-range cornering power on 
| SS GM skidpads. 

N The ergonomically engineered 
(e cockpit looks and functions like an 
@ execulive jet. 





the most conservative of life-styles. 
Some Chevrolets are equipped with 
engines produced hy other GM divisions, 
subsidiaries, or affiliated companies 
worldwide. See your dealer for details. 
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Enter with а blur—the new Z28. 

This is an all-new Camaro. Styled 
to leave some fine 2--2 coupes chasing 
shadows. With lines cleanly sculpted in 
a wind tunnel and enough unabashedly 
advanced engineering to satiate even 
the most demanding technophile. 
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Betty Thomas 
Thank you for the article on Betty 
Thomas. l've been a patrol officer for 
three years, and it's been frustrating to 
see how TV usually presents police- 
women. Thanks to her character, Lucy, 
and to Hill Street Blues, we finally have 
a realistic portrayal. | hope Lucy con- 
tinues to grow on the show. 

Laura Lorman 

Saratoga, Calif. 



















Father Ibrahim Ayad 
A priest sympathetic to the murderous 
PLO is neither spiritual nor Christian. | 
suggest that Father Ayad learn to pray 
for peace and that PEOPLE learn to 
distinguish between men of God and 
men of terror. 

Alice Goldberg 

Baton Rouge, La. 






Anza, Calif. 
| found your story about the probability 
of an earthquake in Anza to be a very 
good and truthful article, but there is 
one thing! would like to clarify. We may 
not have the help of many firemen or 
police, but we do have each other to 
turn to. | know that when it does hap- 
pen, the people in our community will 
bond together and help each other. 
Caroline Kacer 
Anza, Calif. 
































Ear on Washington 
I was appalled that PEOPLE would 
print an article so filled with inaccura- 
cies as the excerpts from Diana McLel- 
lan's book. One item was specifically 
denied to PEOPLE before it was pub- 
lished. І have never had a face peel, 
have never been to a salon in Miami 
and have never met Mrs. Stallone. | 
may need something to make me look 
younger, however, if |I read many more 
articles like this. 

Rosalynn Carter 

Plains, Ga. 
A spokesman for Mrs. Carter did 
refute the item. The owner of the 
salon, Sylvester Stallone's mother, 
Jacqueline, still insists her account is 
correct.—ED. 














PEOPLE welcomes letters to the editors. Mail 
should be addressed to PEOPLE, Time & Life 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 
10020, and should include the writer's full name, 
address and home telephone. Letters may be 
edited for purposes of clarity or space 




















Damage to your hair can go 
deep. But Wella Kolestral goes 
deeper. It actually penetrates deep 
into every hair shaft. 

Blow drying can damage 
hair by removing its natural mois- 
ture. But Wella Kolestral contains 
highly purified humectants and 
emollients to help restore the nat- 
ural moisture balance of the hair 
and scalp. It makes dull, brittle 
hair soft and supple. 

Perming can cause dry, frizzy 
hair. Wella Kolestral reverses the 
damage by helping to build new 


Wella Kolestral. The Deeper Conditioner 





Call today. 


Wella Kolestral 


conditions 

deeper than the 
damage. 

For beautiful hair 
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Bill Cosby says: 


“Theresa 
Red Cross 
volunteer job Red Cross 
thats made 
for you!” 
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strength into damaged hair. So it 
looks soft, manageable and full of 
body. 

Coloring and bleaching can 
increase porosity and scaling in hair. 
In just one treatment, Wella Kolestral 
smooths out the scaling and im- 
proves hair's elasticity. You'll see a 
healthier texture and more shine. 

So try Wella Kolestral, the 
deeper conditioner. It goes 
deeper than the damage 
to bring out all the 
natural beauty _ ©1982 e) 
in your hair. Tro wea (WELLA 


Corporabon 



























A checklist of this week's noteworthy TV shows, 
books, movies, records and other happenings 


tj WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23 

MR. HORN 

CBS (8-11 p.m. ET) 
Grubby bounty hunter Tom Horn (David Carra- 
dine) chases down Geronimo, stopping along the 
way for a fling with a comely frontier woman (Ka- 
ren Black), in a turgid TV movie edited down from 
the 1979 four-hour miniseries. (Repeat) 


SUMMER AND SMOKE 

PBS (check local listings) 
Lee Hoiby's opera is based on the Tennessee Wil- 
liams play about a lonely spinster yearning for 
love in turn-of-the-century Mississippi 


NISEI LEGACY 

PBS (check local listings) 
Japanese-Americans are twice as vulnerable to 
heart disease as their native countrymen, and this 
documentary says diet and stress are the causes. 


tj THURSDAY, JUNE 24 

THIS HOUSE POSSESSED 

ABC (8-10 p.m. ET) 
Nurse Lisa Eilbacher brings home burned-out rock 
star Parker Stevenson, a ghost of his former self, 
only to discover that her place has been overrun 
by poltergeists in a TV horror flick. (Repeat) 


SHIRLEY MACLAINE: ILLUSIONS 

CBS (9-10 p.m. ET) 
Shirley dances, sings and joins guest Gregory 
Hines in one witty medley using berets, baseball 
caps, construction helmets and headdresses, But 
the rest of this strained effort is tiresomely old hat. 


O FRIDAY, JUNE 25 

WE DIG COAL: A PORTRAIT OF 

THREE WOMEN 

PBS (check local listings) 
Prompted by the 1979 death of Marilyn McCusker, 
the first woman to be killed in a deep-mining acci- 


tj TOMMIX AND PANCHO VILLA 
by Clifford Irving 
Tom Mix was a silent-movie cowboy, much like 
William S. Hart or Hoot Gibson. Mix moved stiffly, 
and the expression on his face was more like that 
of a wooden Indian than a human being. Irving 
(yes, it’s the writer who went to prison for forging 
an "autobiography" of Howard Hughes) got the 
idea that Mix might have gone across the border 
from El Paso, where he grew up, to join the noton- 
ous Mexican revolutionary Pancho Villa. The result 
is what the author calls "a historical fantasy" 
about a young man in search of adventure at the 
beginning of the century. The pages are filled with 
bloody fights and the kind of violence that made 
The Wild Bunch so startling; crazed misfits maim 
and kill with random impatience, like children tor- 
turing insects. There are pretentious quotes from 
Shakespeare which add nothing, a lot of confused 
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Gregory 
Hines mugs 
with his host- 

ess in the CBS 
special Shir- 
ley MacLaine: 
Illusions. 





dent in the U.S., this documentary digs into the 
lives of Pennsylvania women who were forced into 
coal mining by economic necessity. 


О SATURDAY, JUNE 26 

A SHAUN CASSIDY SPECIAL 

NBC (8-9 p.m. ET) 
The hip-gyrating idol of the braces-and-bubble- 
gum set takes to the road for concerts and remi- 
niscences, joined by guest star Loni Anderson. 


THE DUELLISTS 

CBS (9-11 p.m. ET) 
Keith Carradine plays a Napoleonic officer forced 
repeatedly to due! a savage and implacable foe 
(Harvey Keitel) in this eccentric 1978 movie 
based on Joseph Conrad's short story The Duel. 


© SUNDAY, JUNE 27 

THREE EYES 

NBC (9-10 p.m. ET) 
Detectives Ed Marinaro, Robin Strand and Mi- 
chael Horton moonlight as nightclub owners in a 
failed pilot. 


GOLDEN RENDEZVOUS 
ABC (9-11 p.m. ET) 
Richard Harris, Ann Turkel, David Janssen and 
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Burgess Meredith co-star in a 1977 movie about 
modern pirates who plant an A-bomb on à casino 
ship and demand a fortune in ransom. 


THE TEXAS RANGERS 

NBC (10-11 p.m. ET) 
In this failed pilot, the second half of NBC's Sun- 
day summer sweep-out, an ex-Bronx cop (Larry 
Gilman) and a native Texan (Jeff Osterhage) 
track down three prison escapees in Houston. 


O MONDAY, JUNE 28 

MIDNIGHT LACE 

NBC (9-11 p.m. ET) 
Glamorous TV reporter Mary Crosby is stalked on 
the streets of San Francisco by a mysterious as- 
sassin—who probably got his inspiration from 
watching countless other TV movies featuring the 
same indefatigable plot. (Repeat) 


О TUESDAY, JUNE 29 

WHITE MAMA 

CBS (9-11 p.m. ET) 
Bette Davis plays a proud but penniless widow 
who is forced to take illiterate street kid Ernest 
Harden Jr. into her apartment to meet the 
rent. Call it This House Re-Possessed, but the TV 
drama is sometimes touching. (Repeat) 


Mexican history and an unconvincing ménage 
à trois of Mix, his Indian child bride Rosa and an 
older German woman. But Irving knows howto 
keep a plot humming, Readers who like’big, pre- 
posterous adventure tales will enjoy this noval 
(St. Martin's Press, $16.95) 


O PETER AND THE WOLF 
translated by Maria Carlson; 
illustrated by Charles Mikolaycak 


Mikolaycak, a graphic designer and illustrator, lis- 


tened to 62 recordings of Prokofiev's classic tale 
for narrator and orchestra. He even took in those 





Clifford Irving is back, this time with an admit- 
ted fantasy, the wildly romantic novel Tom Mix 
and Pancho Villa. 
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Charles Mikolaycak's illustra- 
tions vividly color a new version of 
Peter and the Wolf. 
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ILLUSTRATION BY CHARLES MIKOLAYCAK 
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by David Bowie, Carol Channing, Tom Seaver and 
Natalia Satz, who suggested the work to Prokof- 
iev in 1936 and narrated its first performance in 
Moscow. Then Mikolaycak drew the bold, colorful 
and witty pictures that grace this book. Peter 
seems a little old—he looks like a 6'2" defensive 
back at times—but the wolf is menacingly red- 
eyed, the peasants have personality, and Grand- 
father is appealingly grumpy. Carlson's text is su- 
perfluous if the book is used to illustrate a good 
recording of the work—one narrated by, say, 
Guinness, Karloff or Ustinov. (Viking, $12.95) 


O DREAMS DIE HARD 

by David Harris 
In what is billed as a “biography of the '605," Har- 
ris examines the lives of three men: former Con- 
gressman Allard Lowenstein, the liberal's liberal 
who led the Dump Johnson movement in 1968; 
Dennis Sweeney, a former Lowenstein protégé 
who two years ago was drawn by madness to as- 
sassinate Lowenstein; and Harris himself, a friend 
of both men, a former "radical" Stanford Universi- 
ty student body president, a jailed draft resister 
and Joan Baez' former husband. The account be- 
gins slowly, but becomes a valuable, surprisingly 
dispassionate look at the mechanics of protest. In 
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his reporting on San Francisco draft card bum- 
ings, for instance, Harris treats his material as his- 
tory, not nostalgia. (St. Martin's Press, $14.95) 


п SHABONO 

by Florinda Donner 
Anthropologist Donner's account of her year-long 
stay in an isolated jungle village on the border of 
Brazil and Venezuela sheds a new, beautiful light 
on primitive life. Like her friend Carlos Castaneda, 
the Venezuelan-born Donner began by using con- 
ventional research methods. But then she made | 
the difficult journey to a tiny village—a shabono, in 
the language of the Yanomama Indians. She stud- 
ied the community by giving herself up to it: She 
ate grubs, painted her body, danced in religious 
ceremonies, and fought a neighboring tribe with a 
bow and arrow. Donner says she learned about 
love, nature and human dignity. She points out, 
too, that "the Yanomama, just like ourselves, have 
their biases; they believe whites are infantile and 
thus less intelligent." (Delacorte, $ 14.95) 


© ONGOING TO BED 

by Anthony Burgess 
From birth beds to coffins, this picture book offers 
reproductions in color of all life's resting places. 
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For a suggested retail price of $500, you'll get our 
KEX-20 in-dash component AM/FM cassette, our GM-4 
amplifier and TS-T3 and TS-167 speakers handsomely 
packaged in Pioneers famous blue and white cartons. 

For just $78,000 above suggested retail, you'll get the 
same Pioneer car stereo system packaged in this beauti- 
fully handcrafted Clénet motor car* Surrounded by a 





There are great beds with canopies, Queen Vic- 
toria's headboard, bunks and compartments on 
ships and trains, a Caribbean native hammock, 
Napoleon's camp bed, the beds in fairy tales 
(such as Grandmother's bed in Little Red Riding 
Hood). The essay that accompanies these lively, 
entertaining pictures is by the author of such tense 
novels as A Clockwork Orange, but here he is to- 
tally relaxed, tossing off bons mots and having fun. 
“The world is for the most part so puritanical that it 
will not accept the conjunction of bed and work. 
When the postman comes ... at eleven in the 
morning, he says reprovingly: ‘Ah, well, some of us 
have to work.’ This is because he is in uniform and 
has been up for hours. | myself, though in bed, may 
well have completed a thousand words of prose 
by that time.” The handsome design is a delight, 
making this a perfect gift for a friend who loves to 
lie in bed and enjoy a pretty book. (Abbeville 
Press, $12.95) 





Anthony Burgess’ On Going to Bed discusses, 
among other sedentary paintings, Edouard Ma- 
net's Olympia (top), Suzanne Valadon's The Blue 
Room and Paul Gauguin's Tahitian With Idol. 
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EO GIFT WRAPPED. 


coach builder in America. 
And why did Alain Jean-Marie Clénet choose Pioneer 
as the sound system for his uncompromising $78,500 cars? 
Need you ask? 


()) PIONEER’ 


We never miss a performance. 


DO OS + 


solid walnut dash, hand-rubbed teak trim and exquisitely ©1982 Pioneer Electronics (USA) Inc , Р.О, Box 1540, Long Beach, CA 90801. To find your nearest 


tailored leather seats from the most prestigious classic 


dealer, toll free, call: (800) 447-4700. In Minois: (800) 322-4400. Minor chan ses have been made to the 
Clénet version of this Pioneer car stereo system. *Clénct Coachworks, Santa Barbara, СА 











Nashville’s new musical duo, Gary Stewart 
and Dean Dillon, team up in Brotherly Love. 


Some entertainers—Stevie Wonder and Fleet- 
wood Mac are prime examples—go years be- 
tween albums. But most country performers crank 
out at least one LP every 12 months. To help lis- 
teners wade through the C&W market flood tide, 
here is a sampling of what's new. 


O SHE'S NOT REALLY CHEATIN’ 
(SHE’S JUST GETTIN’ EVEN) 
Moe Bandy 


Makes sunburned skin 
touchable again 


DERMOPLAST® sprays 
away pain with a hospital 
strength anesthetic: p 
Relieves sunburn itch with 
cooling menthol and 
pampers sun-dried skin 
with a rich emollient base. 
Far stronger than the 
leading sunburn spray, 
DERMOPLAST is used 

in hospitals for relief of E 





minor pain. 


TOPICAL ANESTHETIC SPRAY 


Over twice as much pain reliever as the leading  . 
sunburn spray. Get Dermoplast today. 


£ 1982 AYERST LABORATORIES 


ЫШЫ HANS 


Bandy profits from an average-guy voice and a 
knack for finding wordplay lyrics fans can't resist. 

In addition to the clever title song, there's the sen- 
timental He's Taking My Place at Your Place. 
Another is a tribute to Hank Williams Sr., Hank and 
Lefty Raised My Country Soul. Moe is ideal for 
good middle-aged boys 


O CALAMITY JANE 

Calamity Jane 
There are few successful country groups com- 
posed only of women; even the Mandrell Sisters 
are essentially a TV-made phenomenon. But this 
vocal quartet, a kind of Go-Go's South, possesses 
the spark and harmonies of such perennial hit- 
makers as the Oak Ridge Boys, the Statler Broth- 
ers and the Gatlins. Individually, the four women 
who make up Calamity Jane have sung with ev- 
eryone from Willie Nelson and Dolly Parton to Bob 
Hope and Andy Williams. But they blend nicely 
and mix their material, including a bouncy country 
version of the Lennon-McCartney tune /'ve Just 
Seen a Face and Buddy Farmer's Pick Me Up. 


© SOMEWHERE IN THE STARS 

Rosanne Cash 
Rosanne, 27, makes another quantum musical 
leap. She's the new queen of country pop, if only 
by virtue of Linda Ronstadt's default. On Russell 
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Smith's Third Rate Romance, Cash persuasively 
conjures up passion—the one-night-stand vanety. 
The title trackıs a tender love song Rosanne 
wrote for her husband, Rodney Crowell, a gifted 
singer / composer and producer of this album 
That's How | Got to Memphis features a collabo- 
ration of daddy Johnny and daughter. Three 
songs in particular show Cash's maturation: Down 
on Love explores the underside of romance; Oh 
Yes | Can portrays a defiant woman under heart- 
break conditions; and Looking for a Corner is a 
moving Cash/ Crowell effort about the "trouble 
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Juice Newton's Quiet Lies is a worthy follow- 
| UP to her 1981 hit album, Juice. 
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but Anyday PantiLiners mean 


a lot more comfort 25 days a month. 
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Anyday PantiLiners are designed for the little 
wetness nearly every woman experiences between 
periods. In fact, women in consumer tests prefei 
Anyday over any other panty liner. 


e Anyday is small and uniquely designed to be 
soft, fluffy, and comfortable. 


e Anyday has 3 adhesive strips so it stays in place. 





Wow Al vday") More comfort. More days of the month. 
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, It'sall in the wrist. | 
art with 1/5 oz. of .. 
Honeydew Melon.” 


It’s 50 proof and always i 
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fresh orange juice and you're 
ready to beat the heat. 


Arrow. 


HONEYDEW. MELON. 
Mode to be-mixed: 


ARROW* HONEYDEW MELON, 50 PROOF. € 1982. ARROW LIQUORS CO., ALLEN PARK, MICHIGAN 


California-born Zella Lehr shows a convincing 
Nashville sound on Feedin' the Fire. 


when the ones you love / Don't know how to love 
you back." With Rosanne's broadened range— 
both vocally and in sentiment—listening to Some- 
where in the Stars is like watching the northern 
lights: eerie and magical. 


O QUIET LIES 

Juice Newton 
Okay, maybe Rosanne doesn't have the field to 
herself. Newton has vocal strength and a subtle 
lyric sense and seems settled in her countrified 
style. She raises echoes of Brenda Lee on Break It 
to Me Gently, rocks energetically on Love's Been 
a Little Bit Hard on Me and reads a lot into Bob 
McDill's I'm Dancing as Fast as | Can. There аге 
also three exemplary songs by Newton's backup 
singer and longtime lover, Otha Young. 


О SOMEDAYSITRAINS ALL NIGHT LONG 
Terri Gibbs 

Dark-voiced and bluesy, Gibbs is one of the 

least frilly and most expressive women country 

singers. This moody LP is highlighted by producer 

Ed Penney's title tune and the hit single of 

Ashes to Ashes. Anyone whose love is currently 

unrequited can find vicarious Sympathy on this 

album 


O FEEDIN' THE FIRE 

Zella Lehr 
Lehr has a gypsy name, was born in Burbank, 
Calif. and lives in Reno, Nev , but she comes by her 
Nashville pop sound more or less honestly. Her 
dad, Raynor, was a country singer, rope trick artist 
and bullwhip performer who operated out of Cum- 
berland Gap, Tenn. (Her mother and namesake 
was a tap dancer.) Zella, 32, started out as the girl 
who rode around on a unicycle while her dad 
snapped cigarettes out of her mouth with his whip, 
She has had a solo s nging career since 1969. But 
it was producers Jerry Bradley and Billy Sherrill 
who turned her into a nouveau country lass. She 
nas an unaffected style that makes diverting pop 
music of such standard country fodder as Doin' a 
Lot (Of Not Gettin' Over You) and Becky Hobbs' 
title song 
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| HOWACHANGE 
IN YOUR LOOKS CAN CHANGE 
YOUR LIFE. 


Knowing you look beautiful makes basis of beauty, and that its so simple to 
you feel more alive, more important, have when you know how to care for it. 
more self-confident. It changes the way You'll learn that makeup isn't 
the world sees you, and the way you a cover-up. It's a skill that can 
see the world. bring the beauty you have 
Mary Kays professional Beauty inside, outside. 
Consultant can help you discover what You'll learn what Mary 
an extraordinary woman you really are. Кау has always known. 
Shell give you a beauty show right in That you can be all that 
your own home. Shell instruct you, you want to be. 
encourage you, guide you. From thenon, 

Youll learn that good skin is the life will be beautiful. 


THAT'S THE BEAUTY OF MARY 


Look in the Yellow Pages under Cosmetics/Retail. or call 800/527-6270 toll-free. In Texas, call 800/442-5473. In Canada, 416/624-5600. 
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© ...INBLACK AND WHITE 

Barbara Mandrell 
That Mandrell may have thought of herself as a 
pop star before she gave up her TV show is evi- 
dent from the inclusion on this LP of The Thrill [s 
Gone, a torchy old song that has been done 
(much more effectively) by В.В. King. Black and 
White, another pop tune, which is a graceful, 





George Benson-like vocal duet with guitarist Gene 
Miller, works better. But Barbara demonstrates her 


real strength in an orthodox country song, Kent 
Robbins' You're Not Supposed to Be Here 


O OLD FRIENDS 

Willie Nelson and Roger Miller 
If Willie is going to waste such collaborators as 
Miller, who is among the most imaginative country 
songwriters, he might as well team up with Slim 
Whitman. This album is listless and poorly record- 
ed; there are so many guitar squeaks it sounds as 
if a poodle is barking accompaniment. Nelson 
compensates some with a thoughtful When Two 
Worlds Collide, which Miller wrote with Bill Ander- 
son. Miller's own boogie-woogie version of his 
Aladambama helps, too 


© THE MAN WITH THE GOLDEN THUMB 
Jerry Reed 


Reed is probably the best male vocalist with a sto- 
ry song this side of Johnny Cash, and this album iS 


full of them: the title tune (about a guitar player), 
The Hobo, Patches (about a poor farm boy) and 
Stray Dogs and Stray Women Jerry's voice may 
never get him offers from the Metropolitan Opera, 
but the man can spin a libretto 


О THE STORYTELLER AND 

THE BANJO MAN 

Earl Scruggs and Tom T. Hall 
Hall has rarely appeared to such advantage as he 
does backed by Scruggs’ peerless banjo picking 
and the Scruggs band (notably fiddler Byron Ber- 
line). The material includes a Hall-Scruggs col- 
laboration, A Lover's Farewell, A.P Carter's Lone- 
some Valley and Roll in My Sweet Baby's Arms, 
which Scruggs wrote with his late partner, Lester 
Flatt. Two Hall songs, though, display Tom T's 
penchant for mawkish nostalgia— The Engineers 
Don't Wave From the Trains Anymore and There 
Ain't No Country Music on This Jukebox. 


© BROTHERLY LOVE 

Gary Stewart and Dean Dillon 
Country artists believe it takes two to properly 
honk a tonk: Willie & Waylon, Moe & Joe, Conway 
& Loretta, Tammy & George. Here's the latest 
pairing: Dean Dillon, 27, has had a string of single 


hits (including Jesus Let Me Slide) and has written 
for George Jones, Con Hunley and Alabama. Gary 


Stewart, 38, is a veteran who wrote She's Actin’ 
Single (I'm Drinkin’ Doubles). Brawling, boozing 
and broads are the thematic staples of this col- 
laboration, and these guys sound great together 
Each also throws back three solos as chasers 


O IT'S ALONG WAY TO DAYTONA 
Mel Tillis 


As consistent as they come in mainstream country 


music, Tillis can go from his title tune, a salute to 
stock car racing, to Youre the Only Song! Sing 
Today with no noticeable distress and without 
taking himself too seriously 


SS 


The Army National Guard needs more officers. 


Get in the picture. Get out front. 


Right now, the Army National Guard is looking 
for men and women who want to be officers. 

It's a tough, challenging job. One of the most 
important jobs in America. And you'll find the rewards 
match the challenge. 

For instance, in the Army Guard, you'll gain 
valuable management and leadership skills you may 
use in your civilian career. You'll earn an excellent part- 
time income and be entitled to free air travel, PX privi- 
leges, life insurance, a fully paid retirement plan, and 
lots more. 

You'll be serving close to home, helping people 
in your community and state when natural disasters or 


other emergencies arise. And, after your initial training, 
it takes just two days a month and two weeks annual 
training each year to serve, so you'll have plenty of time 
for your family, friends, school or job. 

If you have previous experience as an Army 
officer, you can probably join the Army Guard as an 
officer. If not, and QE qualify, you can get a comrnis- 
sion through the Officer Candidate Programs, or a 
direct commission based on your unique civilian job 
experience. | 

To get the total picture on opportunities for 
officers in the Army National Guard, contact your local 
Army Guard recruiter, or call toll-free 800-638-7600? 

‘In Hawaii: 737-5255; Puerto Rico: 723-4550; Virgin Islands (St. 


Croix}; 773-6438; Maryland: 728-3388. In Alaska, consult your 
local phone directory. 


The Guard is 
America at its best. 





Next time 
you 


barbecue, 
go by the 


book. 


Here's 

an offer you can 
really dig into. The Gulf Lite. 
Barbecue Cookbook. It's 
not only filled with enough 
different, delicious, and 
economical recipes to fill 
an entire summer, but the 
Better Homes and Gardens 
Test Kitchen Seal guarantees 
you the most savory results 
every time. 

So start up your weekend 
with Gulf Lite, the “one- 
match" starter—then dig 
into a terrific meal. 

Just send $1.50 plus 50 
cents postage and handling 
to: The Gulf Lite Cookbook 
© Offer, PO. Box 9724, 

St. Paul, Minnesota, 
55197. Please allow 
6 weeksfor delivery 
| Cookingoutisin. 
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D ET. 

Get ready for long lines, repeat business, toy, 
game and T-shirt spinoffs and a richly deserved 
passel of Oscar nominations. In E. T. (it stands for 
Extra-Terrestrial), director Steven Spielberg com- 
bines the gimmick-a-minute intensity he brought 
to Jaws and Haiders of the Lost Ark with the emo- 
tional intimacy he started to develop in Close En- 
counters of the Third Kind. The result is his most 
personal film yet, and his best. E T. packs the clas- 
sic fairy-tale wallop of The Wizard of Oz and Pe- 
ter Pan, from which it openly borrows. The story 
concerns an alien creature trapped alone in a Cal- 
ifornia suburb after his fellow E. T.s beat a hasty 
retreat in their spaceship: A young boy, beautifully 
played by Henry Thomas (a young Texan discov- 
ered in Raggedy Man), comes to his aid. With the 
help of older brother Robert MacNaughton and kid 
sister Drew Barrymore (John Sr.'s granddaugh- 
ter), Henry hides the ЕТ. in his bedroom away 
from his mother, Dee Wallace. Melissa Mathison's 
screenplay is a near-perfect blend of intelligent 
humor and sentiment. The E.T., designed by ef- 
fects wizard Carlo Rambaldi (who also worked on 
Alien and Close Encounters), is the scene stealer 
Whether he's stalking the house in a bathrobe, 
learning English from a child's computer game, or 
accidentally getting soused on beer, the E.T. is 
sure to steal more hearts than Yoda. When the 
creature's life is in danger, and Spielberg 

turns loose his arsenal of dazzling yet controlled 
effects, the movie yanks a viewer into the fray. 
Spielberg is Hollywood's new Pied Piper, Audi- 
ences can follow him anywhere and rarely be any- 
thing other than richly entertained. (PG) 


0 BOLERO 

French director Claude Lelouch, who won an Os- 
car in 1966 for his syrupy A Man and a Woman 
just loves to trace family histories. This time four 
families—American, French, German and Rus- 
sian—are involved in either dance or music. The 
four husbands go off to World War Il, the unifying 
event in the film, and two of them die; the remain- 
der of the movie is taken up with telling how the 
survivors fare. James Caan plays a hotshot Amer- 
ican bandleader, Geraldine Chaplin his French 
bom wife. The rest of the actors, all Europeans un 
familiar to American audiences, are uniformly fine 
Watch especially for Jorge Donn, a regular with 


Geraldino 
Chaplin (top) 
and James 
Caan (bot- 
tom) pair up 
and Daniel 
Olbrychski 
(with baton) is 
a conscripted 
German con- 
ductor in 
Bolero. 


the Maurice Béjart dance company, who is sensa- 
tional as the Russian dancer; his face will haunt 
moviegoers long after the film ends. There are 
some touching scenes, especially one where a 
French lawyer, Robert Hossein, is reunited with his 
mother. Lelouch can be too cute in spots: Using 
the same actors to play both parents and children 
of the war generation is distracting at first, al- 
though Caan pulis it off with amazing skill. And the 
final sequence, which brings the four stories to- 
gether, is worth the whole three-hour length of the 
film: Béjart's dance company does a stirring inter- 
pretation of Ravel's Bolero with the Paris skyline 
as the background. (In French with English subti- 
tles) (Not rated) 


© THENESTING 

It may be true that sex, or the fear of it, lies at the 
core of all good horror movies. This film pays 
homage to that well-worn conceit but seems curi- 
ously shy about pushing it to dramatic effect. The 
result: a watered-down version of the usual haunt- 
ed house story. Newcomer Robin Groves plays a 
novelist suffering from a variety of ailments: 
writer's block, fear of men and agoraphobia (fear 
of being in open spaces). She moves alone to a 
place in the country. Naturally, it's a Strange, oc- 
tagonal-shaped house in the middle of nowhere 
Soon everything goes wrong: She begins to have 
odd dreams; the owner of the house takes one 
look at her and has a heart attack; she's even at- 
tacked by the handyman. What's going on? The 
house used to be a brothel, and all the whores 
were murdered one night by a group of neighbor- 
hood thugs. Ghosts are a-slink. Groves, as the 
neurotic, obsessed writer, is wholesomely sexy 
John Carradine, as the landlord, is as usual wast- 
ed Sadly, this also marks the last appearance of 
the late Gloria Grahame, the sultry blonde in many 
early- 50s films, who has a cameo as the brothel's 
madam. (R) 


Carrying the Kool beat are (clockwise 
from left) George Shearing, Gerry Mulli- 
gan, Nancy Wilson, Betty Carter, Ella Fitz- 
gerald, Benny Goodman, Dizzy Gillespie, 
Miles Davis and Sarah Vaughan. 
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North, South, East and West, the saints go marching in 


Ever since Eddie Condon hotted up stately New- 
port, ВІ. іп 1954 with Muskrat Ramble fo open the 
first Jazz Festival, the combination of blue notes 
and red summer sunsets has endured. The festival 
survived riots by beery college students in 1960 
and a tentative move to Manhattan in 1972 before 
going national. Now renamed the Kool Jazz Festi- 
val, it's hitting 20 cities. It got the jump on summer 
in Washington, D.C., San Diego, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, and by the time it winds up in No- 
vember in L.A, almost 1,000 musicians will have 
delivered the rhythmic gospel It will be a peripa- 
tetic season for Ella Fitzgerald, 64 (seven fes- 
tivals), Count Basie, 75 (four), and Benny Good- 
man, 73 (four). Each bash has special features, 
from soaring jazz vocalist Betty Carter in Hamp- 
ton, Va. to Miles Davis in Seattle. The cast in Chi- 
cago (Aug. 30-Sept. 5) is not yet firm. 


ATLANTA 

June 21, Ella Fitzgerald and Oscar Peterson. 8:30 
p.m, Chastain Park. 22, Benny Goodman, Mel 
Tormé, Gerry Mulligan, George Shearing, 8 p.m., 
Fox Theatre. 23, Weather Report, 8 p.m., Fox; also 
Gerry Mulligan with the Atlanta Symphony, 9 p.m., 
Chastain. 24, Count Basie and Sarah Vaughan, B 
p.m, Fox. 25, All-star jam with George Benson, 
Herbie Hancock, Spyro Gyra, et al., B p.m, Atlanta 
Stadium; also the Modern Jazz Quartet with the 
Atlanta Symphony, 9 p.m., Chastain. 26, The 
Commodores, Kool & the Gang, the Whispers, 
Sister Sledge, Luther Vandross and the Dazz 
Band, 8 p.m, Stadium. 27, Jazz picnic with Lionel 
Hampton and his All-Stars, the McCoy Tyner 
Group, the Chico Freeman Group and the Heath 
Brothers, 5 p.m., Chastain. 


HAMPTON, VA. 

June 24, Betty Carter, Woody Shaw Quintet, 7:30 
p.m., Ogden Hall. 25, Count Basie, Oscar Peter- 
son, Angela Bofill and Hubert Laws, 7-30 p.m, 
Hampton Coliseum. 26, Violinist Jean-Luc Ponty, 
Carmen McRae, the Heath Brothers, Pieces of a 
Dream, Wynton Marsalis, 11 a.m., Armstrong Field; 
also Maze, Millie Jackson, Patrice Rushen, Jr. 
Walker and the All-Stars, Dr. John with Hank 
Crawford and Dave "Fathead" Newman, 7:30 

p.m., Coliseum. 27, All-star jam, Sarah Vaughan 
Herbie Mann, 3 p.m, Coliseum 


NEW YORK CITY 

June 25, Benny Goodman, Lionel Hampton, Ted- 
dy Wilson, Mel Lewis plus the Stan Getz Quartet, 
7 p.m, Carnegie Hall; also McCoy Tyner, Freddie 


Hubbard, Elvin Jones, Ron Carter plus Max Roach 
Double Quartet, 8 p.m., Avery Fisher Hall. 26, 
Nancy Wilson and Joe Williams, 8 p.m., Carnegie. 
27, Dick Hyman plays Fats Waller and WC. 
Handy on organ, 2 p.m., All Saints Church; also 
Friends of Alec Wilder with Ellis Larkins, Stan 
Getz, Gerry Mulligan, Mabel Mercer, Marian 
McPartland, 5 p.m., Carnegie; also Jaco Pastorius 
and Word of Mouth, 8 p.m., Avery Fisher; also 
Buddy Rich Retrospective, 9 p.m., Carnegie. 28, 
Phil Woods and Art Pepper, 7 p.m., Carnegie; also 
Count Basie, 9 p.m., Roseland Ballroom, 29, Ме! 
Tormé, Gerry Mulligan Orchestra, George Shear- 
ing, B p.m., Carnegie; also the World Saxophone 
Quartet and the Four Brothers, 9 p.m., Avery Fish- 
er, 30, Sarah Vaughan and Dizzy Gillespie, B p.m., 
Avery Fisher; also Zoot Sims, Al Cohn, et al. salute 
Lester Young, 9 p.m, Carnegie. July 1, Heath 
Brothers, Chico Hamilton, James Moody, et al., 6 
p.m, Carnegie; also Oscar Peterson and Herbie 
Hancock, B p.m., Avery Fisher; also Musicians for 
Monk with Barry Harris, Roland Hanna, Buddy 
Tate; Max Roach, Dexter Gordon, et al., 11 p.m., 
Carnegie. 2; Ella Fitzgerald and Count Basie, 7 
p.m, Carnegie; also Spyro Gyra, 7 and 10 p.m., 
Avery Fisher. 3, Tania Maria and Charlie Byrd, 5 
p.m., Carnegie; also Carmen McRae, Sylvia Syms, 
Chris Connor, et al., 8 p.m, Avery Fisher; also the 
Modern Jazz Quartet and Dave Brubeck Quartet, 
9 p.m., Carnegie. 4, Archie Shepp, Shannon Jack- 
son and the Decoding Society, 5:30 p.m., South 
Street Seaport; also Lionel Hampton, Teddy Wil- 
son, Milt Hinton, Clark Terry, et al., 8 p.m., Carne- 
gie; also Tribute to Stan Kenton with Mel Lewis 
Orchestra, 8 p.m, Avery Fisher. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

July 12, Ray Bryant, Dorothy Donegan, Hank 
Jones, Ellis Larkins, 8 p.m., Guthrie Hall. 13, 
Weather Report, 8 p.m., Northrup Auditorium. 14, 
Sarah Vaughan, 8 p.m., O'Shaugnessy Auditorium. 
15, А! Jarreau and David Sanborn, 7 and 10 p.m., 
Northrup. 16, Oscar Peterson, 8 p.m., O'Shaugh- 
nessy. 17, Maynard Ferguson, 8 p.m., O'Shaugh- 
nessy. 18, Arthur Blythe, Dexter Gordon and Ira 
Sullivan, 8 p.m., Orchestra Hall 


CINCINNATI 

July 12, Sarah Vaughan, B p.m., Moonlight Pavil- 
ion. 13, Mel Tormé, George Shearing, Stan Getz, 
B p.m., Music Hall. 14, Weather Report, 9 p.m., Mu- 
sic Hall. 15, Oscar Peterson and Herbie Hancock, 
8 p.m., Pavilion. 16, George Benson with Al Jar- 
reau, Herbie Hancock, Lee Ritenour, Maynard Fer- 


guson, 8 p.m, Riverside Stadium, 17, The Com- 
modores, Kool & the Gang, Luther Vandross, 
Lakeside, Skyy, 8 p.m., Riverside. 


SEATTLE 

July 30, Tuxedo Junction Band, Updown Low- 
down Jazz Band, 9:30 p.m., Longacres Racetrack. 
31, Miles Davis, the Crusaders, Jeff Lorber Fu- 
sion, 8 p.m., Seattle Center Arena. Aug. 1, Jazz 
picnic with Spyro Gyra, Gerry Mulligan, Bobby 
Hutcherson, Ernestine Anderson, etal., 1 p.m., 
Marymoor Park. 2, Polish pianist Adam Makowicz, 
6 p.m., Seattle Concert Theatre; also Ella Fitzger- 
ald with Jimmy Rowles, and Oscar Peterson solo- 
ing, 8 p.m., Paramount Theatre. 3, Mel Tormé, Ger- 
ry Mulligan and Ernestine Anderson, 8:30 p.m., 
Paramount. 4, Weather Report, 8:30 p.m,, Para- 
mount. 5, Charlie Haden and Denny Zeitlin, 6 p.m., 
Concert Theatre. 6, Charlie Haden, Improvisation 
Workshop, 2 p.m, Fort Worden. 


MILWAUKEE 

Aug. 11, Wild Bill Davison, noon, Peck Pavilion. 
12, Ornette Coleman, B p.m, Pabst Theatre. 13, 
Mel Tormé with Gerry Mulligan and George Shear- 
ing, plus Carmen McRae with Dizzy Gillespie, 7:30 
p.m., Washington Park. 14, Sarah Vaughan, Mc- 
Coy Tyner, the Heath Brothers, Elvin Jones, Fred- 
die Hubbard, 5 p.m., Washington. 15, Ella Fitzger- 
ald, Modern Jazz Quartet, Oscar Peterson, Chico 
Freeman, 5 p.m., Washington. 


NEWPORT, В.І. 

Aug. 21, Mel Tormé, George Shearing, Modern 
Jazz Quartet, Gerry Mulligan, Dorothy Donegan 
and Page Cavenaugh duo, Fort Adams State 
Park. 22, Oscar Peterson, Sarah Vaughan, Chick 
Corea and Gary Burton, Red Norvo and Tal Far- 
low, the Great Quartet, Fort Adams. 


DETROIT 

Sept. 1, Dizzy Gillespie, B p.m., Pontchartrain Ho- 
tel. 2, Miles Davis, 9 p.m, Ford Auditorium. 3, СМА 
from Montreux, 4:30 p.m., Hart Plaza. 4, Pepper 
Adams, 2 p.m., Hart; also Lester Bowie, 7 and 9:30 
p.m. Detroit Institute of the Arts. 5, Sonny Rollins, 
7 pm, Pontchartrain; also Carmen McRae, Эрт, 
Music Hall; also Teddy Wilson, 8 p.m., D.I.A. 6, Jam 
session, B p.m., Hart Plaza. 


TOP. SECOAD FROM LEFT. CHUCK *I3HMÁANR./CONTACT, FOURTM FROM 
LEFT. АР. TERRY ARTHUR CAMERA E, GORDON PARES BOTTOM, FRON 
SEFT AF, EYVELTYN FLORET 
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AMBASSADOR 
UNDER FIRE 


After one too many hostile State Department leaks, the 


BRIAN ALPERT/KEYSTONE 


It would be in the best interest of the 
United States if Jeane Kirkpatrick 
would go. She makes us look silly. 
—A high State Department official 


Lebanon, iraq, the Falkland Islands: 
The State Department has had more 
than its share of wars to contend with 
lately. But one of the bitterest skir- 
mishes it faces today is the one going 
on within its own ranks. For more than 
a year the friction between Secretary 
of State Alexander Haig and U.N. Am- 
bassador Jeane Kirkpatrick has flared 
periodically into open battle, a special 
form of internecine warfare waged 
largely by anonymous “highly placed 
sources” in Haig's immediate circle. 
Early in the Falklands crisis, when Kirk- 
patrick met in New York with two highly 
placed Argentine officials, unidentified 
sources put out the story that Haig con- 
fronted her in a fury, accused her of un- 
dermining official policy, and pushed 
for her resignation. Three weeks ago, 
after vetoing a U.N. resolution for a 
Falklands cease-fire, Kirkpatrick was 


U.N.'s Jeane Kirkpatrick lashes back 


“It was a lively exchange," says Jeane Kirk- 
patrick of her dispute with Secretary of State Al- 
exander Haig (here at the U.N. last September) 
over U.S. policy toward the Falklands. “Basically 
there is less than perfect agreement." 


ordered to announce that the U.S. had 
intended to abstain. In fact, her instruc- 
tions to do so had arrived late because 
Haig, instead of conveying them direct- 
ly, sent them through his seconds. He 
justified that action with а dismissive 
reference to her inferior rank, and the 
impression was retailed by various 
“sources” that Kirkpatrick had made a 
humiliating blunder. “I don't care how 
Madame K. goes,” one of Haig's name- 
less aides sniped last week, “as long as 
she goes.” 

Until now Kirkpatrick has met such 
attacks, if not with silence, then with 
the most guarded ripostes. No more. 
“This is crazy,” she told PEOPLE last 
week. “This politics of leaks—l don't 
know how to handle it. As a member of 
the National Security Council and the 
Cabinet | express my views, and then а 
grossly distorted version is leaked to 
the press." Kirkpatrick admits arguing 
CONTINUED 
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Bofore a Cabinet meeting, Kirkpatrick briefs 
one of her predecessors as U.N. Ambassador, 
Vice-President George Bush. 





"She is alady of unbelievable courage who is 
much maligned," says Sen. Jesse Helms (above, 
with Sen. Charles Percy, greeting Kirkpatrick af- 
ter a Foreign Relations Committee hearing). On 
his return from Europe this month, Reagan 

also displayed his affection. 
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in private for neutrality in the Falklands 
crisis but says now she was specifical- 
ly instructed to meet with the Argen- 
tine officials and reported on the meet- 
ings fully. "I hate being the object of 
this kind of public attack," she says. “I 
feel like I'm being set up.” 

As her feud with Haig reached the 
boiling point last week, the White 
House went to extraordinary lengths to 
reaffirm confidence in Kirkpatrick and 
put an end to the insistent tattoo of ru- 
mors from the State Department. "I 
have the highest regard for her integri- 


ty and loyalty to the Administration and 


the President," National Security Ad- 
viser William Clark said last week. 
Shortly afterward President Reagan 
weighed in with his own vote of confi- 
dence. "I chose her for the job out of 
my admiration for her knowledge and 
courage, and | have no reason tore- 
gret that decision," he told PEOPLE. 
“She's serving her country well, and 
I'm proud to have her on my team." 
Kirkpatrick and Haig have clashed 
since the earliest days of the Adminis- 
tration. To some extent, that derives 
from the awkward nature of their pro- 
fessional relationship. The U.N. Am- 
bassador is charged with executing 
State Department policy, taking in- 
structions from the Secretary of State. 
But the post carries with it à seat in the 
Cabinet, which puts the Ambassador 
on a par, at least technically, with the 
Secretary. Richard Holbrooke, à for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of State, says 
conflict is the natural result. “You offer 
people a Cabinet rank, and they take it 
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seriously," he says. “You tell them they 


have an independent role in the making 
of foreign policy, and they come to be- 


lieve their own press. And then they be- 
come fundamental embarrassments to 
the people who hired them." 

In the case of Kirkpatrick and Haig, 
the problem is compounded by tem- 
perament. “Haig doesn't like any com- 
petition," says one departed Adminis- 
tration official. “Не wants to be the 
vicar, to rule the roost." Kirkpatrick, 
however, has pointedly asserted her 
independence from him at meetings of 
the Cabinet and National Security 
Council, where she refuses to defer or 
to censor herself. “She comes on like 
gangbusters," as one White House 
source puts it, “often pounding on the 
table to make her points." 

Kirkpatrick, 55, a former professor 
of political science who cites raising 
three sons as her best credential for 
serving at the fractious U.N., senses 
that her gender may be a major cause 
of her troubles. “A woman in high of- 
fice is intrinsically controversial," she 
says. "Many people think a woman 
shouldn't be in high office. Kissinger is 
described as 'professorial.' | am de- 
scribed as 'schoolmarmish.' Brzezinski 
is called ‘Doctor.’ | am called 'Mrs.' ! 
am depicted as a witch or a scold in 
editorial cartoons—and the speed with 
which these stereotypes have been 
used shows how close these feelings 
are to the surface. It is much worse 
than ever dreamed it would be. My 
feelings are hurt." 

In previous contests between U.N. 
Ambassadors and Secretaries of 
State, the victory has always gone to 
the Secretary. Henry Kissinger served 
out his term; Daniel Patrick Moynihan 
did not. Andrew Young departed be- 
fore Cyrus Vance. But Kirkpatrick has 
a special hold on her office—a strong 
personal and ideological kinship with 
the President which began with an arti- 
cle she wrote in 1979 urging more tol- 
erance for “moderately repressive re- 
gimes." Prominent conservatives in 
and out of government, dismayed by 
the departure from the Administration 
of such staunch Reaganites as domes- 
tic policy adviser Martin Anderson and 
political aide Lyn Nofziger, have vig- 
orously taken up Kirkpatrick's cause 
against the more moderate Haig. “Haig 
is gifted in conducting war in the twi- 
light zone of leaks and conference- 
table remarks," charges columnist 
George Will, who introduced Reagan 
to Kirkpatrick at a dinner party at 
his home in 1980. “Haig believes in 
Haigism. It is not Reaganism. Jeane 
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Кігкраїгіск and Reagan share the 
same principles." Sen. Jesse Helms, 
whose clout among conservatives the 
White House can ill afford to challenge, 
agrees: "I have never in all my limited 
experience met a person more intelli- 
gent or articulate than she is. Haig has 
leaked complaints that she buttered 
up the Argentines and undermined the 
Administration. They are totally with- 
out foundation. Haig is going to be 
Haig, unfortunately." 

There are legitimate complaints 
against Kirkpatrick. Two key members 
of her staff have left in frustration over 
her management of the U.S. Mission. 
She has offended several U.N. envoys 
by what they consider a condescend- 
ing, sometimes arrogant manner. Her 
frequent complaints about the U.N.'s 
organization have also alienated some 
fellow diplomats. “Compared to her 
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predecessors, she's пої very good,” 
says one representative of a U.S. ally 
who has felt her wrath. "Her appoint- 
ment shows us exactly what President 
Reagan and his people think of the 
U.N." Grouses a ranking U.N. official: 
"She's a disaster. I'd like to say some- 
thing kind about her, but I really can't." 
Kirkpatrick was and remains an aca- 
demic; she left posts at Georgetown 
University and the American Enter- 
prise Institute, a Washington think 
tank, to take the U.N. job, and she will 
probably return someday to teaching 
and research. Plainly, her tolerance for 
political infighting is not limitless. “I am 
not an activist by nature, tempera- 
ment or preference," she said shortly 
after she took the job. “I had to give up 
many things | value: control over my 
daily schedule, freedom to say exactly 
what! mean as clearly as | can, and 
















money—1 made much more money 
teaching, consulting and lecturing.” 
Today she can add another loss—her 
family life. “This isnot an ideal way to 
live," says her husband, Evron, 70, also 
a political scientist, who has remained 
at their old home in Bethesda, Md. 
"She is continually on the move. | en- 
joy her success and I'm glad to have 
her do it. At the same time, what 
the hell, we used to live a peaceful life, 
and in the same house. | am happy to 
see her doing an effective job on be- 
half of what! believe in, but | don't ex- 
pect it to go on forever. One day we 
both may say to each other, as we 
have about other things over the 
years, ‘I think it's time... ” 

CLARE CRAWFORD-MASON 


‘ve learned that | can live by myself, which Is 
important for a woman to learn," says Kirkpat- 
rick, here in her Waldorf Towers suite. 
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ALL SOAP'S CHILDREN—SOME 
YOUNG, SOME RESTLESS—GATHER 
TO CELEBRATE THE DAYTIME EMMYS 









They came from Oakdale (As the Opera Day, and the winners and los- 
World Turns) and Port Charles (Gener- ers toasted everybody. As also-ran 









al Hospital) and in one case even back James (AMC) Mitchell commiserated 
from the dead (Nick Benedict, late of with Patrick (Ryan's Hope) Clarke: “I 
All My Children). But since New York is think the Emmy belongs to everyone. 
where 10 of the 14 soap operas are We all work our asses off." O 






taped, it was a disco in Gotham, Ma- 
gique, where the not-ready-for-prime- 
time stars packed in after the ninth an- 
nual Daytime Emmy Awards. (Never 
mind that such talk show mavens as 
Richard Simmons and Phil Donahue 
didn't show.) Mayor Ed Koch, perhaps 
aware of rumors that some series may 
be L.A.-bound, had proclaimed it Soap 







Tony (Genera! Hospital) Geary and Robin (One 
Life to Live) Strasser won Best Actor and Ac- 
tress and sealed it with a kiss. 
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Nicolette Goulet (Robert's daughter) is about 


to search for tomorrow elsewhere—leaving Mar- 
cus Smythe, who's staying, with mixed emotions. 





Larkin Malloy tried to kill Sharon Gabet on The 
Edge of Night. Here, he's either trying again or 
demonstrating wring around the collar. 








Texas’ goody two-shoes Caryn Richman 
gets a lift from co-stars David Forsyth, Michael 


Woods and Randy Hamilton (who's still hungry) 





Lisa Brown left Tom Nielsen at the altar in The 
Light. In real life she will marry him in Oc- 








"It's the most exciting day of my life," gushes No, it's not The Gong Show. AI! My Children's 
Dorothy Lyman, who after five soaps finally won’ Gillian Spencer raises the cane she needs (after 
an Emmy for All My Children. a real-life car accident) with co-star Lee Godart. 


Guiding 


Dola! tober—tennies and all 
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ART AND SERVICEMEN BENEFIT 
FROM CLINT EASTWOOD'S HEIST OF 
THE SOVIET WARPLANE FIREFOX 
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Before the Washington premiere, 
Eastwood and steady Sondra Locke chat- 
ted with Reagan aide Ed Meese. 


А ithough Clint Eastwood's new sci-fi 
spy flick, Firefox, bristles with state-of- 
the-studio special effects, its mostre- 
markable achievement may have been 
getting its normally reclusive produc- 
er-director-star out of his Carmel, 
Calif. retreat and into the East Coast 
social stratosphere. Contrary to his 
usual low-key ways, Eastwood—who 
in the past had been known to drive 
personally about the country and test 
audience reactions by sneak-peeking 
his new films in small towns—opted to 
premiere Firefox with back-to-back 
benefits in Washington and New York. 
Political heavies in D.C. shelled out 
$1,000 per ticket to benefit the USO, 
while New York corporate biggies lined 
up at $300 per the next night to aid the 
Museum of Modern Art's Film Preser- 
vation Fund. Opined Secretary of De- 
fense Caspar Weinberger, whose wife, 
Jane, co-chaired the 660-person Wash- 
ington dinner party: "Firefox was excit- 
ing and good for morale. We won." 


As pilot Mitchell Gant in Firefox, Eastwood 
slips into a Russian uniform—and, eventu- 
ally, a futuristic MIG-31. 


The movie—about an American 
spook who steals a Soviet ultra-fighter 
plane that is undetectable on radar, 
exceeds Mach 6 and carries weapons 
guided by the pilot's thought waves (in 
Russian)—of course also proved a fi- 
nancial winner, raising at least 
$125,000 for the USO and more than 
$100,000 to battle decay in the muse- 
um's 8,000-film archive. “The military 


cooperated with the making of the film, 


so we thought that a benefit would be 
appropriate," explained Eastwood, 52. 


"And I'm really interested in helping to 
save the museum's collection." 

In Washington, women swooned 
over Clint. Secretary of Transportation 
Drew Lewis harrumphed (with a wink): 
“I'm interested in safety, and that 
plane looked kind of dangerous." In 
New York, where 400 sat down to chive 
soup and chicken at the Hotel Pierre, 
MOMA President Mrs. John D. Rocke- 
feller Ill, CBS chief Bill Paley and Bar- 

bara Walters introduced their laconic 
attraction, who graciously dismissed 


Photographs by Susan T. McElhinney 
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the pair of TV interviews he has done 
with Walters as “two long pauses." 
Eastwood, who was divorced from his 
wife of 27 years, Maggie, in 1980, at- 
tended both parties with longtime 
friend and sometime co-star (but not in 
Firefox) Sondra Locke, 35. 

Eastwood, who last played a pilot as 
the fly-boy who bombs the giant spider 
in 1955's Tarantula, said he found 
Firefox's complex effects and location 
shooting in Greenland, Vienna and 
Montana more exhausting than any 


Eastwood affably shouldered arms at the 
USO benefit. During his own Army hitch, 
he survived an airplane ditching. 


film he has done. “Now I've got to go 
hide out in the hills for a while," he fig- 
ures. "| want to see my kids [Kyle, 14, 
and Alison, 10], get this character out 
of my mind, and start thinking about 
the next one. l've put so much into this 
that it's hard to unwind.” 
LISSA AUGUST 
and PAUL WITTEMAN 
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"Lose weight without dieting,” beckons a 
starch blocker ad. Here a model shows 
how dieters combine the pills and pasta. 


WANT TO HAVE YOUR PASTA 
AND EAT IT TOO? THE BATTLE OVER 
‘STARCH BLOCKERS’ HEATS UP 


i: sounds too good to be true. For 


'| years Americans of all sizes and 


shapes have been looking for a pain- 
less, guilt-free way to lose weight. Now 
multitudes of waist-watchers are 
swearing that they've found it in a new 
pill that is said to “block” the digestion 
of starchy foods. Lured by hyperbolic 
ads like “You can eat many of the 
foods you love and still lose pound af- 
ter pound," Americans are downing 
these so-called “starch blockers" at 
an estimated rate of 10 million pills a 
week and presumably chasing them 
with all the pizza, pasta and French 
bread they want. 

"We're talking major trend," marvels 
one San Francisco drug chain buyer. 
"Before | even knew what they were, 
people were in here asking for them," 
says another pharmacist. “| can't keep 
the stuff in stock." More than three 
dozen varieties are competing for 
space on the shelves of pharmacies, 
grocery stores and health food stores 
around the country, with some manu- 
facturers distributing the same prod- 
uct under six different labels. Bottled 
under names such as Starch Breaker, 
Calorex and Red-U-Cal, the pills sell 
for as much as $50 per hundred (they 
cost only pennies to manufacture), but 
the price does not seem to be a deter- 
rent. “Му customers love it," says 
Anita Roark, manager of the Beverly 
Hills branch of Great Earth Vitamins. “| 
think it's here to stay.” Dr. Rene Gib- 
son, a gastrointestinal physiologist at 
New York's Mount Sinai Hospital who 
has tested the pills on animals and hu- 
mans, agrees: “People can eat more 
calories a day and still lose weight. 
Starch blockers will be bigger than 
anything the diet world has seen." 

Increasingly, however, the starch 
blockers have come under attack by 
experts who believe that their promise 
is just as chimerical as that of the me- 
dieval philosopher's stone—and possi- 
bly a lot more hazardous. “Starch 
blockers are either ineffective or un- 
safe," says Dr. Victor Herbert, a New 
York nutrition scientist. “Actual harm 
may be coming from the product." Dr. 
Mark Saginor, an eminent L.A. endocri- 
nologist, calls starch blockers “poten- 
tially dangerous" because they may in- 
terfere with protein digestion. He notes 
that he has seen no well-documented 
proof that starch blockers work in hu- 
mans “їп any way, shape or form." He 
adds, “The problem is that it is being 
sold not as a drug but as a food supple- 
ment, which means there has been no 
FDA clearance." (Last week, how- 


ever, an FDA ruling was expected.) 

The original starch blockers were 
test-marketed throughout the country 
in 1981 under the name Carbolite by 
Dr. J. John Marshall, an Edinburgh- 
born professor of microbiology at No- 
tre Dame, and his partner, pharmacist 
Bob Lemon. Ironically, Marshall had 
been looking since 1970 for ways to 
bolster the nutritional intake of the 
world's poor. Then he isolated a pro- 
tein in raw kidney beans which inter- 
feres with the action of the enzyme 
that digests starch. The unused starch 
moves through the digestive tract and 
is eliminated from the system. 

Next month 500,000 copies of Mar- 
shall's The Original Starch-Blocker 
Diet will be released. In it he presents a 
weight loss plan to be used in conjunc- 
tion with his pills. It allows the dieter 
500 nonstarch calories plus 700 starch 
calories daily. He calls it “the first diet 
that allows you to eat and block the 
calories after the fact." On the other 
hand, Marshall fumes at the unmoni- - 
tored proliferation of starch blocker 
products by “irresponsible” competi- 
tors, whom he denigrates as “jackass- 
es, frauds and downright crooks." Mar- 
shall, who has trademarked the name 
Starch Blocker (plus five others) for his 
own pills, is particularly incensed at 
The Starch-Blocker Cookbook, written 
by free-lance journalist Cameron 
Stauth. Marshall claims that he hired 


Angered by “inferior” competition, starch 
blocker inventor Dr. J. John Marshall wor- 
ries: “My reputation’s at stake.” 


Stauth to ghostwrite his diet book and 
that Stauth delayed turning in the 
manuscript while he rushed out his 
own book. “He's a dirty rotten scum 
who got very greedy," charges Mar- 
shall. "We're going to court over it." 
Stauth, in turn, says Marshall knew 
about his cookbook and plans to coun- 
tersue for breach of contract. 

Starch blockers have no effect, says 
Marshall, on the other nutrients in 
food, such as fats and protein. Thus, as 
he claims in his book, if you took a 
starch blocker pill, then ate a bowl of 
spaghetti with tomato sauce, you 
would absorb the calories from the 
sauce but not from the starch in the 
pasta. However, Marshall notes, 
the pill must be taken immediately be- 
fore eating a starchy meal. Moreover, 
since each pill is capable of eliminating 
only 400 calories of starch, starch 
blockers are not a license for uncon- 
trolled gorging. “The pill does not let 
you eat as much as you want," he 
warns. "It's most effective when used 
together with other methods of weight 
control. It is not a replacement for prop- 
er nutrition and proper exercise,” 

Some nutritionists believe it's not al- 
ways good to have your cake and eat it 
too. "Starches are needed by the 
body," says Dr. Herbert. “If they are 
blocked, you are only burning protein 
and fat, which is dangerous." “So you 
lose weight," says nutritionist Nathan 

CONTINUED 
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A California health food store prominently 
displays some of the three dozen brands 
of starch blockers now available. 
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Another problem is that many of the 
brands being sold don't contain 
enough of the protein extract to make 
them effective. “The active ingredient 
is such a small portion of the bean that 
unless the extraction process con- 
centrates it adequately, the pill will do 
nothing," says Nathan Sklar, à bio- 
chemist and manufacturer of the raw 
material from which several brands 
are made. "We control our production 

. carefully," he says, not surprisingly, 
"but other people are simply grinding 
up beans. A lot of people are buying 
just that, ground-up beans." Author 

Stauth advises buying only starch 

blockers labeled "purified," but with- 

out government regulation, the word is 
more or less meaningless. 
Even more confusing, perhaps, is 

the fact that some of the very doctors 

who decry the pills admit to prescribing 

them for their patients. Saginor, for ex- 
ample, keeps a supply of "controlled 
quality" starch blockers for his pa- 
tients who insist on taking them, al- 
though he does not advocate their use. 

Dr. Stephen Langer, an orthomolecular 

specialist and president of the Ameri- 

can Nutritional Medical Association, 
worries openly about the dangers 
caused by excessive starch in the in- 
testines or by allergic reactions to kid- 

— ; ney beans. Yet, he confides, “I've used 

> di f them myself. Like anything else, | be- 
1" B lieve they can be useful as an adjunct 
to a good diet to help in weight loss.” 

More skeptical is Dr. Marion Nestle, 
associate dean at the University 
of California Medical School in San 
Francisco. "I have yet to see any- 
thing convincing scientifically to 
prove that starch blocker works. If it 
did, you would get terrible diarrhea 
and gas, and users are not reporting 
that. The thing that bothers me most 
about this diet," she concludes, ''is 
that it acts as if there is something 
wrong with starch. High-carbohydrate 
diets are terrific—high in vitamins, 
minerals and fiber and low in calories.” 
Of the people she knows who are tak- 
ing starch blockers, Nestle reports, 
"Some are losing weight and some are 
not. It depends on what they're eating, 
if you ask me." 

Perhaps the most skeptical word 
comes from a San Francisco general 
practitioner: “It’s such a wonderfully 
American phenomenon, isn’t it? We 
want a pill to cure everything, and here 
is one that allows us to indulge our- 
selves in everything we want. If you be- 
lieve it works, you'll believe anything." 

DAVID SHEFF 


impurities in the pills themselves. 
“There are toxic substances in kidney 
beans,” explains Saginor, “that can in- 
hibit the body’s protein absorption and 
affect the clotting of the blood if they 
are not carefully extracted.” Investiga- 
tors have found bacterial contamina- 
tion in some brands of the pills. 


| Pritikin, author of the rival The Pritikin 
| Program for Diet and Exercise, "but at 
what price? The process allows ab- 
sorption of cholesterol and fats. That 
can increase the risk of heart disease, 
breast cancer and cancer of the colon 
and prostate. It's a hoax." 

Other problems arise from possible 
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“This is the first non-denial diet," claims 
cookbook author Cameron Stauth, who 
says he shed 25 pounds on the pills. 


Biochemist Nathan Sklar (above) grinds 
out the raw kidney beans from which 
starch blockers are made. 
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“Yeah, | used your special fly. Nol... it's bi 


than that! Must be the 
granddaddy of that one Harry got | i Say it als 
may it's lucky we all ike Rob" y got last year. Га say it’s about...well, let's just 


A laugh. A smile. A fish story. Re System 
faraway friends part of your life. eRe ue е ар, © Бой 


Heach out and touch someone. 
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That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health Box: 16 mg. “tar”, 1.2 mg. nicotine; Kings: 17 mg. “tar”, 
1.3 mg. nicotine; 100's: 20 mg. "tar", 1.6 mg. nicotine d 





av. per cigarette, ЕТС Report December 1981. 
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Would a bunch of guys 
really go at it this hard 
just for a beer? 
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Liza Minnelli peeks out from the Pullman оп E 
the maiden run of the new Orient Express, where = 
/ she found life, well, a cabaret, old chums. Е 
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The Orient Express has long been a favorite 


movie setting. Above, Margaret Lockwood and ES 
Michael Redgrave aid Dame May Whitty in Hitch- 3 In the 1974 film Murder on the Orient Express, 
cock's The Lady Vanishes. Right, Sean Connery | Albert Finney, as Hercule Poirot, questions a 


battles in From Russia With Love. star-studded cast of suspects. 


oST— 


ALL ABOARD, SPORTS! HOTELIER Darlings, the most exciting thing has 
JAMES SHERWOOD HAS THE ROMANTIC | "аррепеа. The Orient Express is run- 


ning again—you know, that marvelous- 


4 PR eS y | ro in n u 
۲ | Well, consider... | ORIENT EXPRESS BACK ON THAN 
1 MK D y the уте playin d for Michelob Light, ` 1883 to 1977, when it positively limped 


Lig hio into the roundhouse and was put up for 


a rich, smooth taste you can E auction, poor dear. (Airplanes by then 


$ could do the trip in four hours; the train 


| 1 I 12 аа ^" ; Compare to any beer *^ like. 3 took two and a half days!) 


James B. Sherwood, 48, is the Amer- 


»-— = — a ; f | ican-born, British-based businessman 
_—_ d bic tie b) P | ‹ behind the whole thing, and he's defi- 
ك‎ | | > ечи | CONTINUED 
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nitely our kind. “Always go for unique 
properties, not the run-of-the-mill com- 
mercial things," he says. "People are 
prepared to pay for the unique." He 
certainly is. He put down $20 million for 
the 26 vintage train carriages he's 
been collecting for four years, plus 
spiffing them up. 

Capital was no problem for Jim 
Sherwood. His parent company is the 
Sea Containers Group, which leases 
containers and ships and has assets of 
$835 million. He also owns the very chi- 
chi Hotel Cipriani in Venice as well as 
hotels in Florence and Vail, Colo. 
(where Jerry Ford owns an apartment). 

But, darlings, back on the track. The 
new Orient Express starts in London 
(passengers cross the Channel by fer- 
ry), then stops in Paris and Milan en 
route to Venice. (Sherwood doesn't 
think many of the very rich still want to 
go to Istanbul, and we couldn't agree 
more.) The trip takes 25 hours. The 
fare is $550, somewhat more than the 
air fare, and that doesn't include about 
$100 for the five-course dinner served 
outside of Boulogne, a late supper for 
the merry crowd that hops on at Paris, 
the fresh croissants that are picked up 
at dawn in Switzerland and the Italian- 
style lunch just before Venice. Passen- 


gers are urged to dress for dinner 
(served on Limoges china with Lalique 
crystal), but who wouldn't? “The atmo- 
sphere is so special," one staffer 
notes, "that passengers otherwise at- 
tired will feel out of place." 

Of course, there are always the 
spoilsports. Reports Fred Hauptfuhrer, 
PEOPLE's London bureau chief, who 
went along on one of the inaugural 


runs: "Don't believe the part of the bro- 


chure that talks about the 'hypnotic 
murmur of wheels lulling you to sleep.' 
The express clatters through the night 
at up to 87 miles per hour, and every- 
thing that isn't absolutely nailed down 
is in danger of sliding, spilling or 
shattering. The cabins are cramped 
[Hauptfuhrer stands 6'67"], and if you 
down your whole decanter of drinking 
water at night, you might not have any- 
thing to brush your teeth with in the 


morning. ‘I couldn't persevere for more 
than a day,' groused one gentleman as 


he tried to shave. 'Get absolutely 
blotto,' advised another passenger, 
lurching about the bar car long after 
midnight. "Then you can sleep.' A ma- 
tron in a feather boa summed it all up 


gaily: 'A great giggle, but only a giggle.' 


Even Sherwood concedes that for 
some a trip on the express will be a 






once-in-a-lifetime sort of thing. ‘l don't 
think | could take it too often,’ he sighs. 
'l'd be exhausted.’ " 

Oh, but Sherwood must know what 
he's doing. The son of a patent attor- 
ney, he was born in Newcastle, Pa. and 
brought up in Lexington, Ky. Armed 
with a degree in economics (Yale, '55), 
he was a cargo officer in the Navy for 


. three years, then worked in interna- 


tional shipping for six years before 
founding Sea Containers in 1965. He 
was a bachelor until the age of 44, but 
his marriage to widowed biochemist 
Shirley Cross brought him two step- 
sons (Charles, 22, a management con- 
sultant, and Simon, 21, at Cambridge) 
who have taken his name, though not, 
as yet, his profession. 

The Sherwoods' separate careers 
spun their courtship out over 10 years 
(she was busy helping to develop Ta- 
gamet, a wonder drug that heals peptic 
ulcers, of all things), but recently she 
pared down her career to research the 
train's restoration and help start a Par- 
is boutique that will sell replicas of the 
Orient Express' tableware and other 
furnishings. Says Shirley, 49: “You 
can't do everything. One bends a bit 
more than the other at certain times in 
life.” (Isn't it the truth!) The Sherwoods 
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MEN JUST CANT HELP ACTING ON 








travel half the year on business and 
they divide their time in England be- | 
tween a three-bedroom London town 
house and a Tudor mansion (with 
moat!) on 80 acres in Oxfordshire. 
Each summer they spend two weeks 
sailing the Greek isles in their 32-foot 
ketch, Barinia. Even aboard the 
boat, Shirley points out, James bashes 
out memos on his typewriter every 
morning. “He has great stamina," she 
says, “and is immensely persistent and 
patient." 
Apparently he'd better be. Sher- 

wood calls the revived express “a 
strictly commercial project” and esti- 
mates the train will need 70 percent E | 
occupancy for four years to return his > | T 
investment. Traveling on the bone-rat- V 
tling old express before it went pfft, 
railroad buff Paul Theroux wrote: “In 
most respects the Orient Express real- 
ly is murder." Sherwood shakes off 
such opinions with a smile. Profit or no, 
he says, “There /s the satisfaction of 
having re-created a legend." 

LOUISE LAGUE 
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IMPULSE Theirresistible new body spray with the re- 
assurance of a gentle deodorant. 

1M PUL § E Spray it all over. Fora freshness that lingers. 
A fragrance that enchants. 

IM PUL § E In four captivating fragrances. So you can 
change Impulses on whim. 
But be warned...you might find a complete stranger 


suddenly giving you flowers. Because men can't help 
acting on Impulse* 


Shirley Sherwood, with husband James, frets 
about souvenir hunters. “Some Americans," she 
has heard, “will take absolutely everything." 
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Saving Energy In Chicago. 


Sunglas? Reflective architectural glass, 


created by Ford Motor Company's Glass 
Division, was chosen for glazing Chicago's 
new skyscraper, 333 Wacker Drive. _ 

It helps cut cooling costs by blocking 
up to 65% of the sun’s heat, while allowing 
40% more sunlight to enter than its nearest 
competition. 
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The Worlds Fair. 
At the Knoxville World’s Fair, where 


energy conservation is the theme, our 
Sunglas® Reflective glass has been installed 
in the U.S. Pavilion. 

And Ford Glass was chosen by the 
U.S. Department of Energy to help harness 
the energy of the sun. We supplied a million 
square feet of our flat glass for the pilot solar 
power plant now operating in California. 
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Artist's rendering of the gleaming, emerald green skyscraper at 333 oW Drive. Chicago, TEN 


Other Automotive Manufacturers Use Us. 
And Ford Glass not only makes 


automotive glass for all our cars and trucks, 
we make it for others too. 
Our glass goes into American Motors, 


BMW, Chrysler, Mazda, Nissan and 


Subaru vehicles. 


How Big Are We? 
We're not as big as PPG Industries. 


But we're the second largest glass 
manufacturer in America. 
And the fourth largest in the world. 


Cp And that’s a lot of glass. 


Theres A Ford In America’s Future. 
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FRIEDMAN 


“i think what Betsy is doing is remarkable,” 
says Barbara of her daughter's efforts to aid wild 
animals, such as these orphaned raccoons. 





Bel Geddes scored perhaps her biggest Broad- 
way triumph with co-star Barry Nelson in Jean 
Kerr's smash 1961 comedy Mary, Mary. 


Barbara (with Dallas co-stars Larry Hagman 
and Linda Gray) says she “never expected the 
show would be so successful.” 


RON GALELLA 





TO WILDLIFE AND DALLAS LOWLIFE, 
BARBARA BEL GEDDES GIVES THE 
MILK OF HUMAN KINDNESS 







As Dallas' Miss Ellie, she's the epit- 
ome of sagebrush elegance, a saintly 
matriarch who never touches anything 
wilder than her conniving offspring, 
J.R. Ewing. Off the set, however, Bar- 
bara Bel Geddes, 59, lives on a wood- 
ed New York farm inhabited by ducks, 
geese, an occasional deer and other 
wildlife. And while Miss Ellie was no 
doubt the model of probity at some 
prim-and-proper young ladies' acade- 
my, Bel Geddes was kicked out of New 
England's tony Putney School at 16 for 
being a “disturbing influence"—i.e., 
for kissing boys. No wonder Barbara 
finds it amusing that in her 41-year act- 
ing career “they're always making me 
play well-bred ladies." In fact, claims 
Bel Geddes, "I'm not very well-bred 
and I’m not much of a lady.” 

That may be debatable, but what Bel 
Geddes does share with Miss Ellie is a 
heart as soft as son J.R.’s is stony. This 

CONTINUED 
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year, for instance, she is serving as 
honorary chairperson and enthusiastic 
supporter of Lifeline for Wildlife, Inc., a 
nonprofit organization founded four 
years ago by her 29-year-old daughter, 
Betsy Lewis. Lifeline rescues injured 
and orphaned animals in New York 
State—raccoons, muskrats, foxes, 
snapping turtles, deer, opossums and 
squirrels—heals them and then re- 
leases them into the wild. “There were 
no professional facilities doing it," ex- 
plains Betsy, an animal lover since 
childhood. “The need was so enor- 
mous! didn't think it could be ignored." 
With Mom's support, Betsy has built 
Lifeline from a one-woman operation 
into a service that now handles as 
many as 300 animals at a time in two 
separate facilities, a hospital complete 
with incubators and surgical equip- 
ment, plus a 10-acre farm containing 
outdoor animal compounds in Ellen- 
ville, N.Y. “We must not ignore the wild 
animals," says Barbara. “I'll do any- 
thing! can to help." Betsy, in turn, 
credits her mother with fostering her 
commitment. “I grew up in a very ani- 
mal-oriented household," she says. 
"Mother's concern was very powerful 
and very consistent." 

Barbara traces that trait to her fa- 
ther, influential theatrical designer and 
director Norman Bel Geddes, even 
though he and her mother, a former 
English teacher, separated when Bar- 
bara was 5. “I didn't see much of my fa- 
ther," says Bel Geddes, “but! abso- 
lutely adored him. He was a man who 
loved animals and who should have 
been a naturalist." She recalls a for- 
mative walk in the woods with him. “He 
lifted up a stone and there was this tiny 
salamander with black button eyes 
and orange spots. It was absolutely 
magical." Her father also encouraged 
her desire to act. When she was 16, he 
got her a summer stock job in Con- 
necticut, which led to her first Broad- 
way role in the 1941 comedy Out of the 
Frying Pan. As her theater career 
picked up, she married electrical engi- 
neer Carl Schreuer in 1944 and the 
next year gave birth to her first daugh- 
ter, Susan, now an aspiring singer. Not 
long after that, Barbara left for Holly- 
wood with an RKO contract and equal 
billing with the likes of Henry Fonda 

and Irene Dunne. 

"| went out to California awfully 
young," she says. “| remember Lillian 
Hellman and Elia Kazan told me, 'Don't 
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go, learn your craft.’ But I loved films." 
Hollywood, unfortunately, didn't re- 
ciprocate. After two and a half years 
and four pictures, RKO boss Howard 
Hughes had her fired for not being 
sexy enough. “I was crushed," says 
Barbara. “But thank God he did that, 
because it meant | went back to the 
theater." Her first marriage ended in 
1951 and she soon married director 
Windsor Lewis. A string of Broadway 
hits followed, including 1955's Cat on à 






























Hot Tin Roof (she was the original Mag- 
gie) and Jean Kerr's Mary, Mary in 
1961. 

In 1966 her career was cut short by 
personal tragedy. Second husband 
Lewis discovered he had cancer, and 
Barbara left the stage to be with him 
until his death in 1972. The expenses of 
Wind's long illness wiped out Barbara's 
savings, and she admits she took the 
Dallas part in 1978 because she was 
"flat broke." Ironically, three years af- 


" 
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ter her Hollywood comeback, her TV 
husband, Jim Davis, died suddenly. “It 
was like losing her own husband 
again," says Dallas producer Leonard 
Katzman. “It was terribly difficult and 
an emotional time for Barbara." 
Despite this setback, Barbara now 
calls Dallas "great fun," though she 
admits to a “real kind of love/hate 
about acting. When I'm not acting, ! like 
to get as far away from it as | possibly 
can." During filming she rents an apart- 


ment in L.A.'s Marina Del Rey, but 
come vacation she returns to the 
more-than-200-year-old, white clap- 
board farmhouse on 55 acres in up- 
state New York, which she and Wind 
shared for 20 years. “Не always said | 
married him for the farm," she recalls 
with a laugh. A spare-time artist who 
has illustrated two children's books 
and had several drawings published in 
the New Yorker, Barbara relishes the 
rural solitude. “I come here and open 


Photographs by Theo Westonberger/Gamma-Liaison 
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d ONES wht: 
After feeding her wild geese, Barbara relaxes 


by the pond of her upstate N.Y. farmhouse. “This 
place is very special to me," she says. 


the windows, listen to the birds and 
watch my geese, and it's a great com- 
fort to me," she says. After Dallas, Bar- 
bara confides, “Il really want to quit and 
just play, which | have never been able 
to do my whole life. I've just worked. 
Now | want to read and bird-watch and 
do my drawing." TOBY KAHN 
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Edward on the ropes^ 


Following the cease-fire in the Falk- 
lands, Prince Andrew was soon to be 
coming home. While he was gone, how- 
ever, his 18-year-old brother Edward 
also kept up the royal family's military 
tradition. Apart from a bloody nose, Ed- 
ward emerged unscathed from a three- 
day officer assessment course for the 
Royal Marines, which included a 50- 
foot descent on a “death slide" rope. 
Though he made the grade and will 
eventually receive a two-year commis- 
sion as a second lieutenant, Edward 
won't be donning combat fatigues for a 
while. In September he will begin a 
two-term stint as an assistant house- 
master at a college in New Zealand. 
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Yoko rallies for peace< 


Imagine there's no heaven/It's easy if 
you try/No hell below us/And above us 
only sky. The words were John Len- 
non's, sung by Joan Baez at the recent 
anti-nuke rally in New York's Central 
Park. Among the more than 500,000 
demonstrators was Lennon's widow, 
Yoko Ono, 49, with her bodyguards. 
Yoko, who reportedly has donated 
$50,000 to disarmament groups 
through the Spirit Foundation, which 
Lennon created before his death, is 
firm in her resolve. “I want to keep 
working for peace,” she has said. 
"John апа | were working for that." 
CONTINUED 
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Launch Your 
Own Rainbow. 





Come on in, the water's terrific with 
PEOPLE's own Rainbow Raft. A raft 

of colors (7 bright ones on a white 
background) spell out PEOPLE along the 
entire length of our 6' by 2'4" inflated 
floater and beach or poolside mattress. 
Deflated, the durable vinyl raft folds 
compactly to carry under your arm or in a 
tote bag. 


$16.95 postage paid. Please add $1.50 per 

raft to be delivered in Canada. Offer not 

available outside North America. Allow 4 | 
to 6 weeks for delivery. Offer expires 

December 31, 1982. 


With your order, specify PEOPLE Rainbow 
Raft, include payment and complete 
address. Mail to: THE PEOPLE MAGAZINE 
SHOPPER, Serviced Mailings, Inc., 40 East 
23rd St., 3rd Floor, New York, New York 
10010. 
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Juliet s Romeo - 


While partygoers at Man- 
hattan's Red Parrot cele- 
brated the opening of 
Grease Il, commemorating 
the early '60s at Rydell 
High, the film's male star, 
Maxwell Caulfield, 22, and 
his actress wife, Juliet Mills, 
40, found another way to 
narrow the generation gap. 
Maxwell and Juliet (Sir John 
Mills' daughter and Haley's 
big sister) met while touring 
in The Elephant Man and 
married last year. Caulfield, 
who recently finished Jour- 
ney's End in L.A., has writ- 
ten a film part for his bride, 
best remembered for her 
role in TV's Nanny and the 
Professor. “We have great 
chemistry," says Caulfield. 
"Our ambition is to be a 
theatrical team.” 


RON GALELLA 
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mament of Hollywood stars, including 
Dyan Cannon and fellow director Hal 

Ashby, at a party following E.T.'s L.A. 
premiere at the Cinerama Dome. The 
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honorary alum before night's end. 
Commented a remorseful USC official: 
"If only Steven had told us back then 
who he was." 
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:Ch-changing^ 






ow me? l'm a famous rock 

as The Man Who Fell to Earth 
ies and The Elephant Man 
гау. But when Dick Smith 

2 up Marlon Brando in The 
‘and Dustin Hoffman in Little 
iot me ready for my role asa 
ictimized by rapid aging in 
The Hunger, no one seemed 
ze me—not my co-star Cath- 
suve, not my son Zowie, not 
одудиага. “Who let that bum 
?" he cried, when | showed 
Aanhattan location where 
was filming. That's why my 

d says... amog preg. 
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Juliet's Romeo- 


While partygoers at Man- 
hattan's Red Parrot cele- 
brated the opening of 
Grease ll, commemorating 
the early '60s at Rydell 
High, the film's male star, 
Maxwell Caulfield, 22, and 
his actress wife, Juliet Mills, 
40, found another way to 
narrow the generation gap. 
Maxwell and Juliet (Sir John 
Mills' daughter and Haley's 
big sister) met while touríng 
in The Elephant Man and 
married last year. Caulfield, 
who recently finished Jour- 
ney's End in L.A., has writ- 
ten a film part for his bride, 
best remembered for her 
role in TV's Nanny and the 
Professor. “Ме have great 
chemistry," says Caulfield. 
"Our ambition is to be a 
theatrical team." 


RON GALECLA 


Unknown at an early age^ 


With out-of-this-world receipts of $13 
million for its first weekend, E.T. is 
shaping up as the season's box office 
blockbuster (see following story). No 
wonder director Steven Spielberg was 
all smiles as he beamed through a fir- 
mament of Hollywood stars, including 
Dyan Cannon and fellow director Hal 
Ashby, at a party following E. T.'s L.A. 
premiere at the Cinerama Dome. The 


event raised nearly $10,000 for the Uni- 
versity of Southern California's 
planned Cinema-Television Center. 
Though Spielberg was once rejected 
for admission to USC (he went to Cal 
State Long Beach), he was made an 
honorary alum before night's end. 
Commented a remorseful USC official: 
“If only Steven had told us back then 
who he was." 


See TRACKS —] 
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Ch-ch-ch-changing^ 


Do you know me? I'm a famous rock 
singer. | was The Man Who Fell to Earth 
in the movies and The Elephant Man 
on Broadway. But when Dick Smith 
(who made up Marlon Brando in The 
Godfather and Dustin Hoffman in Little 
Big Man) got me ready for my role asa 
vampire victimized by rapid aging in 
the movie The Hunger, no one seemed 
to recognize me—not my co-star Cath- 
erine Deneuve, not my son Zowie, not 
even my bodyguard. “Who let that bum 
on the set?" he cried, when І showed 
up at the Manhattan location where 
the movie was filming. That's why my 
credit card says... 9|Mog pIAeq. 





In his fairy-tale film, E.T., The Extra-Ter- 
restrial, director Steven Spielberg has a hit 
to rival his Close Encounters of the Third 
Kind. ET. has produced a spin-off novel, 
which in its own right is a minor classic. It 
was written by award-winning fantasy au- 
thor William Kotzwinkle, based on the 
screenplay by Melissa Mathison. Іп the 
opening chapter, which follows, ET. (see 
cover) is introduced. 
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he hatch was open and the crew 


out and about, probing the earth 
(ike little old elves caring for their 
misty moonlit gardens 


The spaceship floated gently, anchored 
by a beam of lavender light to the earth 
below. Were someone to come upon this 
landing site, they might, for a moment, 
think that a gigantic old Christmas tree 
ornament had fallen from the night sky— 
for the Ship was round, reflective and in- 
scribed with a delicate gothic design. 

Its mellow radiance, the scattering of 





something like diamond dust on its hull, 
would make one look again for the orna- 
mental hook at its point, by which it had 
hung in a far-off galaxy. But there was no 
one nearby, and the Ship had landed pur- 
posefully, the intelligence commanding 
it beyond navigational error. Yet an error 
was about to be made... 

The hatch was open, the crew out and 


about, probing the earth with strangely 
shaped tools, like little old elves caring for 
their misty, moonlit gardens. When here 
and there the mist parted and the pastel 
light from the Ship's hull fell upon them, 
it was clear they weren't elves, but crea- 
tures more scientifically minded, for they 
were taking samples—of flowers, moss, 
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shrubs, saplings. Yet their misshapen 
heads, their drooping arms and roly- 
poly, sawed-off torsos would make one 
think of elfland, and the tenderness they 
showed the plants might add to this im- 
pression— were someone of earth nearby 
to observe it, but no one was, and the elfin 
botanists from space were free to work in 
peace. 

Even so, they started in fear when a bat 
twittered by, or an owl hooted, or a dog 
barked in the distance. Then their breath- 
ing quickened and a mistlike camouflage 
surrounded them, flowing from their fin- 
gertips and from their long toes; then 
they would be hard indeed to discover; 
then a solitary walker in the moonlight 
might pass by the misty patch, never 
knowing a crew from ancient space hud- 
dled there. 

Ihe spaceship was another matter. 
Enormous Victorian Christmas tree orna- 
ments don't fall to the earth with great 
frequency. Their presence is felt—by ra- 
dar, by military intuition, by other scan- 
ning devices—and this gigantic bauble 
had been detected. It was too big to be 
missed; no protective fog could com- 
pletely cover it, on earth, or swinging in 
the tree of night. So—an encounter is at 
hand. Government vehicles are out, gov- 
ernment specialists are earning their 
night's pay, bouncing around the back 
roads, talking to each other on radios, 
closing in on the great ornament. 

However, the little old crew of bota- 
nists are not really disturbed— not yet, in 
any case. They know they have time; they 
know, to within the most subdivided in- 
crements of time, how long it will be be- 
fore the gruff, clumsy noises of earthly 
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solitary walker might pass the 


misty patch, never knowing a crew 


from ancient space huddled there 


vehicles sound in their ears. They have 
been here before, for the earth is large and 
there are many plants to pick, if one wish- 
es to have a complete collection. 

They continued their sampling, mist 
flowing about each of them as he walked 
back with his prize from earth's soil. 

Up the hatchway they went, and 
into the lovely ornament's interior pas- 
tel glow. They moved unconcernedly 
through its pulsing corridors of techno- 
logical wonders, and into the central 
wonder of the Ship: a gigantic inner ca- 
thedral of earth's foliage. This immense 
greenhouse was the core of the Ship, its 
purpose, its specialty. Here were lotus 
flowers from a Hindu lagoon, ferns from 
the floor of Africa, tiny berries from Ti- 
bet, blackberry bushes from a backcoun- 
try American road. Here, in fact, was one 
of everything on earth, or nearly every- 
thing—for the job was not yet done. 

Everything flourished. Were an expert 
from one of earth's great botanical gar- 
dens to come into this XP nS he 
would find plants he'd never seen be- 
fore—except in fossil form, imprinted in 
coal His eyes would certainly pop, to 
find, alive, plants the dinosaurs had 
dined on, plants from earth's first gardens 
incalculable ages ago. He would faint, and 
be revived with herbs from the Hanging 
Gardens of Babylon. 


From the fanning roofline, moisture 
dripped, with nutrients that nourished 
the countless species that embellished ev- 
ery surface of the Ship's core, the most 
perfect collection of vegetation on earth, 
old as the earth is old, old as the little bot- 
anists themselves, who come and go; and 
the crinkling lines at the corners of their 
eyes have the look of fossils too, etched 
over immense ages of gathering. 

One of them entered now, carrying a 
local herb, its leaves already drooping. He 
took it to a basin and placed it in a liquid 
that affected its disposition at once, 
leaves suddenly reviving, roots waving. 
At the same moment, from a rosette win- 
dow above the basin, a pastel light came 
on, bathing the plant and causing it to 
stand up straight again beside its neigh- 
bor, a little flower of antediluvian make. 

The extraterrestrial botanist gazed at 
it for a moment, to see that all was 
well, then turned and recrossed the 
greenhouse. He moved beneath Japa- 
nese cherry blossoms, hanging Amazon 
flowers and some ordinary horseradish 
that leaned his way lovingly. He patted it 
and walked on, back through the pulsat- 
ing corridor and down the glowing 
hatchway. 

Out in the night air, his body exhaled 
faint mist again, which surrounded him 
as he walked along to gather more plants. 
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Annie opens 
to rave reviews. 


While Aileen Quinn wins hearts 
as star of the Columbia Pictures 
movie “Annie,” Sears is winning 
hearts with "Absolutely Annie” A 
four-star collection that includes 
Annie clothes, Annie dolls, Annie p- 
bedspreads and lots, lots more. | E 
Come to Sears for “Absolutely uc 
Annie” premiering in June. 
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BONUS BOOK Ten houselights flickered below, 
y Ee 


a moment Ris own heart- 


light answered, glowing ruby red 


A colleague passed him, holding a wild 
parsnip root. Their eyes did not meet, but 
something else took place: Their chests 
glowed simultaneously, an inner red 
glow from the heart region suffusing 
their thin, translucent skin. Then they 
passed, the one with his parsnip and the 
other, empty-handed, down a rocky in- 
cline, his heart-light dark once more. 
Mist-shrouded, he entered tall grass, tall 
as his own head, and came out the other 
side, at the edge of a redwood forest. 
There, dwarfed by the enormous trees, he 
turned back toward his Ship, and his 
heart-light glowed again, as if he were 
signing to the Ship itself, to the beloved 
old ornament he'd been riding in for ages. 
On its catwalks, in its hatchway, other 
heart-lights glowed, like fireflies moving 
here and there. Satisfied that his protec- 
tion was near, and knowing there was 
still time to work before danger came, he 
entered the redwood forest. 

Nighthawks sang, insects creaked 
in the shadows, and he walked on 
through; his naturally distended stomach 
skimmed the surface of the forest floor, 
hobgoblinish, though it was actually a 
perfectly suitable arrangement, giving 
him a low and stable center of gravity. 
However, it was not a form that earth 
folks could readily take to, these large 
webbed feet coming almost directly out 
of a low-hanging belly, and long hands 
trailing ape-fashion beside it. For this rea- 
son, he and his colleagues were million- 
years shy, and never had the inclination 
to make contact with anything other than 
the plant life of earth. A failing, perhaps, 
but they'd monitored things long enough 
to know that to earthmen their beautiful 
Ship was first of all a target and they 
themselves material for a taxidermist to 
display under glass. 

So the extraterrestrial moved cautious- 
ly, quietly through the forest, eyes 
searching around—bulbous eyes, enor- 
mously convex, the kind you might find 
on a giant frog hopping along. He knew 
what chance such a frog would have for 
survival on a city street, and he rated his 
own about the same. As for giving in- 
struction to humanity at some seat of in- 
ternational government—it was out of 
the question when your nose was like a 
bashed-in Brussels sprout and your over- 
all appearance was like that of an over- 
grown prickly pear. 

He waddled along, in perfect stealth, 
knuckles brushing the leaves. Let some 
other visitors from space, of more famil- 
iar form, behumanity's teachers. His only 
interest was a little redwood sapling he'd 


had his protruding eye on for some time. 


He stopped beside it, examined it care- 
fully, then dug it out, murmuring to it 
in his gravelly space-tongue, words of 
weird, unearthly shape, but the redwood 
seemed to understand, and the shock to 
its root system was neutralized as it lay in 
his great creased palm. 

He turned, and a faint light reached his 
eyes, light that attracted him, from the lit- 
tle suburb in the valley beyond the trees; 
he’d been curious about it for some time, 
and tonight would be the last night he 
could investigate, for tonight a phase of 
investigation ended. His Ship would 
leave earth behind for an extended peri- 
od, until the next great mutation in earth 
vegetation, a period to be marked by cen- 
turies. Tonight would be the last chance 
he’d have to peek in the windows. 

He crept out of the stand of redwoods 
and lowered himself to the edge of a fire 
road cut through the hillside. The sea of 
yellow houselights glowed tantalizingly. 
He crossed the fire road, stomach drag- 
ging through the low brush; on the long 
voyage back through space he’d have 
something to offer his shipmates: the tale 
of this little adventure into the lights, a 
lone prickly pear on the human road. The 
ancient crinkle lines at the corners of his 
eyes smiled. 

He tiptoed down the edge of the fire 
road, on great webbed feet with great 
long toes. Earth wasn’t perfect for his 
form; he'd been wrought on a planet that 
made sense out of feet like this. Where 
he’d come from, things were more fluid, 
and you could sort of paddle along and 
only infrequently have to waddle on solid 
ground. 

The houselights flickered below, and 
for a moment his own heart-light an- 
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swered, glowing ruby red. He loved 
earth, especially its plant life, but he liked 
humanity too, and as always when his 
heart-light glowed, he wanted to teach 
them, guide them, give to them the stored 
intelligence of millennia. 

His shadow shuffled before him in the 
moonlight, head shaped like an eggplant 
on a long stalk of a neck. As for his ears, 
they were hidden in the folds of his head, 
like the first shy shoots of baby lima 
beans. No, earth would have too good a 
laugh were he to walk up its aisle of world 
government. Not all the stored intelli- 
gence in the universe was enough when 
people were laughing at your pearish 
silhouette. 

He kept it hidden in the moonlight, 
with faint mist attending it, and proceed- 
ed on down the road. Inside his head he 
received the warning signal from the 
Ship, but knew it was premature, knew it 
was to give the more clumsy-footed 
members of the crew time. But he—he 
swung one duck-webbed monster of a 
foot forward, and then the other. He was 
fast. 

By any standard of speed on earth, of 
course, he was impossibly slow: An earth 
child could move three times as fast; one 

‘had almost run him down with a bicycle 
one terrible night. Close, very close. 

But not tonight. Tonight he'd be careful. 

He stopped, listened. The Ship’s warn- 
ing signal came on again, thumping in his 
heart-light—the code of alarm. The in- 
strument fluttered lightly, calling for a 
roundup of all crew members, second 
preliminary message. But there was time 
enough for the swift; he waddled left, 
right, left, knuckles fairly swimming in 
the leaves, as he dragged along toward 
the edge of the town. He was old, but he 
moved well, faster than most ten-mil- 
lion-year botanists with feet like marsh 
ducks. 

His great orbicular eyes rolled, scan- 
ning the town and the sky and the trees 
and the ground immediately ahead. No 

CONTINUED 
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one was coming from any direction, only 
himself, coming in for one quick look at 
an earthling, and then goodbye for sever- 
al rounds in the beloved Ship, far from 
here. 

His orbiting gaze jumped suddenly for- 
ward, down the fire road, where a shaft of 
moving light appeared, followed by an- 
other, twin lights racing toward him out 
of nowhere! Simultaneously, his heart- 
alarm went into the panic stage: all crew 
return, danger, danger, danger. 

He stumbled backward, then sideways, 
disoriented by the advancing light, which 
was much faster than a bicycle, much 
louder, much more aggressive. The light 
was blinding now, harsh earth light, cold 
and clear. He stumbled again and fell off 
the fire road into the brush, light streak- 
ing between him and his Ship, light cut- 
ting him off from the redwood forest and 
the clearing beyond it, where the great or- 
nament hovered, waiting. 

Danger, danger, danger... 

His heart-light flashed wildly. He 
reached for the little redwood sapling that 
had fallen on the road, its roots crying out 
to him. 

His long fingers advanced, and drew 
back into a blur as the blinding light 
struck, and then roaring engines. He 
rolled in the brush, frantically covering 
his heart-light with a loose branch. His 
great eyes snapped, taking in detail on all 
sides, but none more horrible than the 
sight of the little redwood sapling, 
crushed by the vehicles, young leaves 
mangled, its consciousness still crying 
out to him: danger, danger, danger. 

Light and more light followed on the 
fire road, a road that had always been 
empty, but now echoed with the sound of 
vehicles, and human voices, shouting, 
raging, intent on capture. 

He struggled through the brush, flut- 
tering heart-light still hidden by his 
hand, while the cold light sought for him, 
sweeping the brush. All the star intelli- 
gence in seven galaxies could not help 
him move faster in the foreign element. 
His duckish toes, how absurdly useless 
they were; he felt the swiftness of human 
feet upon their own ground, advancing 
all around him, and knew what a fool he'd 
been to tempt them. 

Their quick thumping sounded and 
cold streaks of light cut the brush, over 
and over. Their alien tongues bellowed, 
and one of their number, with much jin- 
gling at his waist, was on the scent. In the 
flashing light, the old botanist saw the 
man’s belt, with something hanging from 
it like an assemblage of teeth, jagged- 
edged, trophies possibly, wrenched from 
the mouth of some other unfortunate 
space creature, and placed on a ring. 

Time, time, time, called the Ship, 
rounding up its last straggling members. 
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He lunged under the surging lights, to 
the edge of the fire road. 

The vehicles were scattered, as were the 
drivers. He turned on his protective mist 
and glided across the road in the moon- 
light, blending with the foul exhaust from 
their engines, the noxious cloud momen- 
tarily adding to his camouflage—and 
then he was across the road and sliding 
down a low ravine. 

Just as quickly, their cold lights turned, 
as if sensing where he'd crossed. He hud- 
dled against the sand and rock, as the 
earthmen leapt across the ravine. His or- 
biting eyes raced upward and he saw the 
horrible ring of jingling teeth, grinning 
hideously as its owner leapt over him. 

He crouched deeper into the rock, mist 
around him, no different from other little 
patches of fog one sees in ravines, by 
night, where the moisture clings. Yes, I’m 
just a cloud, earthlings, one of your own, 
insignificant, don’t probe it with your 
lights, for there is a great long neck inside 
it, and two webbed feet with toes as long 
and spindly as the roots of a purplish 
toadshade plant. You wouldn't under- 
stand, I'm sure, that I’m on your planet to 
save your foliage before you completely 
annihilate it. 

The others jumped over him, dark 
voices excited, enjoying the hunt and well 
armed. 

He scampered up after the last one had 
passed and entered the forest behind 
them. His only advantage was his knowl- 
edge of this beloved terrain, from which 
he'd been gathering. His eyes revolved 
quickly, locating the trail, a faint indenta- 
tion in the gathering of branches that net- 
ted the darkness, a path he and his crew- 
mates had made while bearing the 
seedlings away. 

The rough, ungracious light stabbed 
the dark, shining at different angles. The 
earthmen were confused now, and he was 
navigating directly along back to the 
Ship. 

His heart-light grew brighter, the ener- 
gy field of his group strengthening it as he 
neared them, all their hearts calling to 
him, as well as the hundred million years 
of plant life on board, calling danger, dan- 
ger, danger. 

He rushed between the sweeping 
lights, along the single clear path in the 
forest, his long toe-roots feeling each im- 
pression with exquisite sensitivity. Each 
tangle of leaves, each spiderweb was 
known to him. He felt their gentle mes- 
sages, speeding him though the forest, 
saying this way, this way... 

He followed, fingers trailing the soft 
floor, long roots dragging, wiggling, re- 
ceiving signals from the forest—while his 
heart-light blazed, eager to merge with 
those hearts in the clearing where the 
great Ship waited. 

He was ahead of the cold light now, its 
beams entangled in branches that had ad- 
mitted him, but which denied his pursu- 


ers; branches sprang out, locked together, 
and blocked their passage; a low root lift- 
ed slightly, tripping the fellow with the 
ring of teeth, and another root trapped the 
foot of his subordinate, who fell face-flat 
on the ground, cursing in the tongue of 
the planet, while the plants cried run, run, 
run... 

The extraterrestrial ran through the for- 
est to the clearing. 

The Grand Ornament, Jewel of the Gal- 
axy, waited for him. He waddled toward 
it, toward its serene and beautiful light, 
light of 10 million lights. Its wondrous 
powers were all converging now, emit- 
ting supreme waves of radiance that re- 
flected all around. He pushed along 
through the grass, trying to become visi- 
ble to the Ship, to put his heart-light in 
touch, but his long, ridiculous toes were 
entangled in some weeds that wouldn't 
let go. 

Stay, they said, stay with us. 

He yanked loose and pushed forward, 
into the outermost aura of ship light, just 
at the edge of the grass. The radiant orna- 
ment shone through the stalks all around 
him, casting its glorious rainbow. He 
spied the hatch, still open, and a crew- 
mate standing in it, heart-light flashing, 
calling to him, desperately searching. 

I'm coming, I'm coming... 

He shuffled through the grass, but his 
hanging stomach, shaped by other de- 
grees of gravity, slowed him, and a sud- 
den group decision flooded him, a feeling 
that swept through his very bones. 

The hatch closed, petals folding 
inward. 

The Ship lifted off as he burst from the 
grass, waving his long-fingered hand. But 
the Ship couldn't see him now; its enor- 
mous power-thrust was being employed, 
blinding light obliterating all detail in the 
landscape. It hovered momentarily, then 
departed, spinning above the treetops, 
the lovely ornament returning to the out- 
ermost branches of the night. 

The creature stood in the grass, his 
heart-light flashing with fear. 

He was alone, three million light-years 
from home. O 


Е.Т'ѕ loneliness was short-lived. Attracted 
by the town's lights, he encounters a mother 
and her children, Michael, 14, Elliott, 10, 
and Gertie, 5, Elliott (played by Henry 
Thomas-see cover), according to Kotzwin- 
kle, is “what ts generally called a twerp. He 
cheated at Parcheesi.” But the boy hides E.T. 
in his bedroom closet and feeds him M&Ms 
(E.T. had “never tasted anything like it in 
the galaxy"). As their friendship ripens, El- 
liott loses his twerpishness . . . “great 
thoughts came and went in his head, like 
comets, trailing fire and wonder." Eventual- 
ly the spaceship returns, but lest we ruin the 
movie for millions we will divulge no more. 


Photographs by GBruce McBroom 
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A J old, but he had never 
encountered anything as 
complicated as this 
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After flying 32,965 miles in 12 days on ex- 

-hausting shuttle diplomacy missions be- E 

tween Washington, London and Buenos ^ | { 

Aires, Secretary of State Alexander Haig 

finally succumbed to an irresistible urge. 

| He yawned. Even with five hours of sleep in 
his bunkroom aboard a luxuriously appoint- 

ed VC-137 Air Force jet liner, Haig was suf- 

fering from the universal complaint of glob- 

al fliers, jet lag. Scientifically known as 
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FOR AIR TRAVELERS STRUGGLING 
TO KEEP BODY AND CLOCK TOGETHER, 
JET LAG IS THE CRASH AFTER LANDING 





THE POLICE’S LOT IS NOT ALWAYS A HAPPY ONE 


Circadian dysrhythmia (“life cycle disrup- 
tion"), jet lag causes sleeping disorders, 
dimmed vision, sore throats, irritability, 
gastric disturbances and sometimes mild 
amnesia. Neither scientists nor the peripa- 
tetic travelers consulted by PEOPLE have 
found a cure for Haig's occupational indis- 
position, but the jet-lag junkies paused be- 
tween flights to share their homespun rem- 
edies and personal flying lore. 
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| "I hate flying—it's claustrophobic and 
a waste of time," complains Andy 
Summers (right) of the London-based 
rock group Police. Arriving in Paris re- 
cently with fellow band members 
Stewart Copeland (center) and Sting, 
and a female chartered-jet pilot, Sum- 
mers said he survives worldwide tours 
by conscientiously observing a few 
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simple rules: “| sleep a lot and talk to 
other passengers if they're female: 
Otherwise | watch the stewardesses."' 
Andy cherishes his memory of the day 
he joined the mile-high club (restricted 
to those who achieve midflight sexual 
congress), but he is also haunted by 
some grimmer recollections: "Ме hitia 
storm over the Caribbean in an old 


DC-10 once, and the emergency exit 
next to me blew open,” he says. “Рео- 
ple had to pull me away, and we kept 
flying with this gaping hole in the 
plane." Does Summers now take 
greater preflight precautions? “Sure,” 
he jokes. “| wrap myself in bandages 
from head to toe so | won't look messy 
i1 when I meet my Maker.” 
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"| hate flying—it's claustr: 
a waste of time," complai 
Summers (right) of the Loi 
rock group Police. Arrivin: 
cently with fellow band mt 
Stewart Copeland (center 


anda female chartered-jet pilot, Sum- congress), but he is also haunted by 
mers said he survives worldwide tours зоте grimmer recollections. “We hit a 
by conscientiously observing a few storm over the Caribbean in an old 
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Circadian dysrhythmia (“life cycle disrup- 
tion”), jet lag causes sleeping disorders, 
dimmed vision, sore throats, irritability, 
gastric disturbances and sometimes mild 
amnesia. Neither scientists nor the peripa- 
tetic travelers consulted by PEOPLE have 
found a cure for Haig’s occupational indis- 
position, but the jet-lag junkies paused be- 
tween flights to share their homespun rem- 
edies and personal flying lore. 


FOR AIR TRAVELERS STRUGGLING 
TO KEEP BODY AND CLOCK TOGETHER, 
JET LAG IS THE CRASH AFTER LANDING 


NO POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF MAILED 


IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


he jokes. “| wrap myself in bandages 
from head to toe so! won’t look messy 
when | meet my Maker." 

CONTINUED 





Make things easy on 
yourself and subscribe 
to the one and only 
picture-packed 
weekly called PEOPLE. 


Because it's great to 
open your mailbox 
each week and dis- 
cover a new PEOPLE 
inside. Suddenly, it's 
party time around your 
place. You open the 
covers and the world's 
most fascinating folk 
jump out to join you. 


Stars, rockers, jocks, 
zanies... adventurers, 
inventors, healers, ar- 
ists... heroes, villains, 
presidents, tycoons... 
everybody who's mov- 
ing and shaking in this 
hard-to-keep-up-with 
world. 


To subscribe, just fill out 
the order card in this 
issue and drop it in the 
mail. Or phone toll-free 
to 800-621-8200. 

(In Illinois, call 
800-972-8302.) 



























John-Boy's 
Triplets 
HOLAS 


AIC 


John& Caroline 
Kennedy 


A report on how hey re 
D da sa ha hama Г 


There's only one way 
to play it... | 


No other ultra brings 

you a sensation this 
refreshing. Even at 2 mg., 
Kool Ultra has taste that 
outplays them all. 


ULTRA LOW TAR 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined uum Ux 


mm. [0:3 mg. nicotine; 100's; 5 mg. "tar", 
n 0. nicotina.av. Ju cigarette by FIC method. 
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FOR JOAN RIVERS, FOOD CONQUERS FEARA 


When Joan Rivers heads off into the 
wild blue yonder, she dumps her disci- 
pline at the check-in counter. “І eat 
without a stop because think airplane 
food is delicious," she says. “They just 
leave the hors d'oeuvres tray with me. 
I’m not going to go down dieting.” 
Otherwise, Joan says she hates the 
constant flights between her L.A. 


A PILOT'S PRECAUTIONS — 


Counting his missions as a World War II 
fighter pilot, Air France Concorde pi- 
lot Michel Butel, 58, has logged the 
equivalent of three full years in the air. 
He rarely feels fatigue from his inces- 
sant flying but takes precautions any- 
way. He strictly follows rules forbidding 
alcohol six hours before flight, takes 
brisk walks, always eats before sleep- 
ing, and, just to be safe, never con- 
sumes the same food as his co-pilot. 
Recently Michel left his Nice home at 7 
a.m., flew to Paris, piloted the 11 a.m. 
Concorde to New York, and returned 
home, thanks to a schedule change, by 
10:30 p.m. "It was a long working day," 
says the high-flying Butel, “but the 
next Lmorning | feit just great." 

CONTINUED 


home and engagements across Ameri- 
ca, even when attendants ply her with 
calories. She refuses to look out the 
window at scenic vistas, suffers incur- 
ably from jet lag, and resents seat- 
mates who try to ease their own. "As 
for people who lift their feet over their 
heads to relax, | say keep your filthy 
socks to your own area," she snaps. 


VLADIMIR SICKOYV 
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Joan says her happiest airline experi- 
ence involved a scheduled flight from 
Washington to New York. “The plane 
never took off and we had to drive," 
she recalls blissfully. All her problems, 
she maintains, occur in the air. “I've 
never had trouble with airport securi- 
ty," she says. "I keep begging them to 
strip me for drugs." 

















“SURE IT’S A SAFE INVESTMENT... 
"IF NOTHING GOES WRONG?” 
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you listen carefully to people pushing investments, you'll catch the word "if? As in "If 


nothing goes wrong! Or, “If everything goes right: Or, “If it all works out? 


What "if" means is a lot of investments depend on circumstances beyond anyones control. 


It means they're risky. 


But at America's Banks, you don't have to take risks to make money. Because the deposits | 


you have in any individual bank are insured for up to $100,000. 


What that means is your money will be safe and sound and growing no matter what 


happens. If it's in the bank, that is. 


AMERICAS BANKS 
SECURITY. WITH NO IES. 


(O 1982 American Bankers Association 
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MORLEY’S MOTTO: HAVE PAINTS, MUST TRAVELA 


Though some business travelers pre- 
fer painting the town, 60 Minutes’ Mor- 
ley Safer stays in his hotel and paints 
roomscapes. "| find it marvelously 
therapeutic,” says Safer, who indulged 
his eight-year hobby during a stopover 
at San Francisco's Stanford Court last 
month. “I won't fly without some sort of 
paint box and brushes.” Traveling 11 
months and logging at least 200,000 
miles a year, Safer has compiled an 
impressive list of traveler's gripes. 
"There's no such thing as a good air- 
line anymore,” he snorts. “They deteri- 
orated when they started advertising 
how good they were." Repelled by air- 


line food, he goes into gustatorial com- 
bat armed with a pepper mill, Dijon 
mustard and lots of antacid. He re- 
lieves the back pain occasioned by 
continuous confinement by stretching 
out on the cabin floors of the planes. 
To console himself in his hotel or motel 
room, Morley enjoys a bottle of good 
wine, a selection of 19th-century histo- 
ry books and his paint box. Still, he is 
frustrated by disappearing luggage, 
confrontations with drunken passen- 
gers and miscellaneous airline of- 
fenses. “Travel without traveling would 
be perfect," he observes ruefully. 
"Time machines are the answer." 
CONTINUED 


ANDREA FLIES TO SERVE V 


Cleared for takeoff in a Paris hotel ele- 
vator, Andrea Jaeger, 17, has been 
winging her way around the women's 
pro tennis circuit for the past three 
years. Economy-class air fares cost 
$46,000 in 1981 alone. “You have to win 
the tournaments just to break even," 
says Andrea's dad and coach, Roland, 
who accompanies her almost every- 
where. Since Andrea can't sleep on 
planes, she plugs in her Walkman and 
nibbles on the fresh fruit she sneaks 
through customs. Jet lag? No problem, 
says Andrea: “I just go to sleep and 
don't worry what time it is back home 
in Chicago." 
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ITZHAK PERLMAN: FASTER THAN A SPEEDING BULLET V 


Though childhood polio left Itzhak Perl- 
man's legs paralyzed, the superstar vi- 
olinist keeps an intimidating schedule 
of concerts and travel, catching as 
many as eight flights a week. He bat- 
tles constantly with airlines over what 
he calls the “horrendous treatment” of 
disabled passengers. He complains 
that airline wheelchairs are too small 
and often unavailable. On planes, his 
precious Stradivarius tucks neatly in 
the storage space above his seat, but 
Perlman faces a tighter fit. Squeezing 
into airplane bathrooms is "like putting 
on a suit three sizes too small," he 
grumbles. Still, on a recent trip from 
New York to London, Itzhak proved his 
disability isn't always a handicap. He 
made the crossing every bit as swiftly 
as fellow passenger Christopher (Su- 
perman) Reeve. 
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CYNTHIA'S COLD FEET — 


"There's something about the pressur- 
ized cabin that makes my feet swell," 
says Cynthia Gregory, America's lead- 
ing prima ballerina. “You can't see my 
ankle bones. It's all just puff." To 
combat the swelling, Gregory likes to 
travel first-class with her feet elevat- 
ed, then stylishly ices them down in 
champagne buckets. The dread bal- 
looning-feet syndrome strikes all air 
travelers, says Cynthia, but dancers 
are sometimes more severely afflicted 
because of their extraordinary muscle 
tone. Her four-month travel schedule 
with the American Ballet Theatre plus 
some 20 guest appearances per year 
have led to plenty of midair sur- 
prises, keeping Gregory au point psy- 
chologically. She became terrified 
once during a sudden 2,000-foot loss 
of altitude over Hawaii. “We were so 
frightened we laughed hysterically 
when it happened," she recalls. She 
has fonder memories of “a spectacu- 
lar ride aboard Varig Airlines to Brazil. 
Their first-class seats have foot rests. 
When | walked off that plane, | could 
have danced through the aisles of the 
airport.” 


CONTINUED 







It may be hard to tell, standing down 
on the floor how you can save money 
on your air conditioning bills by putting a 
Hunter fan on your ceiling. 

But up there, where it can be 8-10° 
warmer in the average home than it is on 
the floor you get a whole new perspective. 

Instead of letting the cool air from 
your air conditioner settle on the floor 
as it does in average homes, a Hunter 
fan.circulates cool air all over the room. 

This creates a breeze, which, besides 
making you more comfortable, also allows 
you to use less air conditioning. 

So a room with the air conditioner 
set for 78? will feel like a room set for 72? 


Ж УЕНЫ Hunter Fans are products of Robbins & Myers Inc 







































A LITTLE MORE OBVIOUS. 


A Hunter can save you money in 
the winter, too.By circulating the warm air 
that collects at the ceiling, it uses your 
furnace much more efficiently, saving you 
money on your heating bills. 

Of course, any fan can move air 

But while most fans are only 
guaranteed for 5 years, Hunter is backed 
with a limited lifetime warranty.“ 

So it'll be saving you money for as 
long as you own it. 

A comforting thought, from any per- 
spective. 


Every Time You Turn It On, 
You Feel A Little Smarter 


For name of nearest Hunter dealer, call 800-238-5358. 
“Warranty covers Hunter Original motor and blades. See dealer for details. 














NOW IT’S HUMANLY POSSIBLE 
TO LOSE WEIGHT. 


JUST ASK FOR A MIRACLE. 


Until now, you've had to ask 
too much of yourself. 

The fact is, you gain weight 
because you're hungry. And you're 
hungry because you're human. 
You ve tried diet pills, reducin 
plans and living on celery. An 
you're still hungry. 


It's time you asked for a scientific 
breakthrough. Herbitol® A diet 
system that satisfies your hunger 
biologically and psychologically. 


First of all, you're allowed to eat. 
Eat what, you ask? 


A delightful vanilla custard 
pudding. 

How can a bowl of pudding 
hold the secret of weight loss? 
Herbitol is no ordinary pudding. 
It’s a superfood. A nutrition- 
packed powder that you mix with 
milk. You shake it up, and it turns 
thick and creamy. You eat it twice 
a day for breakfast and lunch. 
Herbitol helps you cut down on 
calories because it’s biologically 
formulated to satisfy your hunger. 
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A Tempting Introductory Offer. 


Take this coupon to your favorite supermarket or 
drugstore Well take $1 off your first package of 
erbitol, so you can start taking ıt of 


| To the rctailer: PharmTech Research, Inc. will pay 
| you the face value plus 7€ handling provided you 
have complied with the terms of this offer and if we 
request, submit proof thereof to Nielsen Clearing 
| House Offer good only if coupon received m соп: 
nection with purchase by retail customer of any size 
| of Hetbitol One coupon per purchase. Good only in 
USA. Redemption through outside agency. broker or 
| other unauthorited party is prohibited Mint condi- 
tion and gang-cut coupons (coupons not circulated 
to, and redeemed by the consumer) will not be 
| redeemed Customer must pay sales tax. Coupon 15 
non-assignable and non-transferable by you Void if 
| taxed, restricted or prohibited. Failure to enforce any 
of these items shall not be deemed a waiver thereof 
| Cash value of 1/20 of 1€. For prompt payment mail 


to Herbitol, PO Box 4207. Clinton, lowa 52734 


Offer expires December 31, 1982 
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You'll feel satisfied all day. Until 
you sit down to a well-balanced 
dinner at night. You heard right. 
You eat dinner like everyone else. 
That’s the psychological beauty 
of the Herbitol system. 


The idea your body has 
been hungry for. 


Popping diet pills can keep your 
hunger from building up. Herbitol 
satisfies your hunger, while it feeds 

ou with important nutrients. It 

elps fill your body's daily require- 
ments for vitamins, minerals and 
protein. (Don't forget to satisfy a 
requirement for any diet program 
by consulting your doctor.) 


We're trying to make losing 
weight as easy as gaining it. 
Herbitol seems like too much 

fun to be a diet. That's why it 
works. It satisfies your hunger so 
completely that you don't feel 
deprived. 


You just lose weight. 


And if that's not a miracle, 
what is? 


Vf Herbaol is not available at your local 
pode vupermarker wrie 
HARMTECH RESEARCH, INC. 1750 


THEHERBITOLBREAKTHROUGH. ^ 
YOU MAY NEVER HAVE A BETTER CHANCE. 
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A original price than any other steering or AC. Your mileage 
| N ine out of compact car.** And Escort's may vary depending on speed, - 
ten owners extraordinary world-class distance and weather. Actual - 
x" highway mileage lower. Not. 
are so Nae in Сано 
| - ow our goal is ten 
satisfied out of ten. s 
We've made hundreds of _ 
they а choose improvements on Escort since - 
Escort again. its introduction. 






nique CVH engine that i 
unique CVH eng You see, we want nine out 


Sa | Escort’s new close-ratio — 
N technology includes front- manual transmission is a fine 
wheel drive, four-wheel example. And so is the new 
E3 independent suspension and a ма а higher output CVH 


К PE QUE legens of ten to become ten out of ten. 
cm has Escort managed 
to outsell every other car line 47 EST ER 
in America?* Just ask an MPG 
Escort EET For comparison. Applicable 
[Ecer independent only to sedans without power 
survey revealed that nine out 
of ten Escort owners would 
buy Escort again. 
Which makes a lot of sense. 
After all, Escort retains a 


higher percentage of its 


LUST ALASKAN STYLE 





Isometric workouts keep Sen. Ted Ste- 
vum Leva) < С Л vens alert and healthy during those gruel- 
* vs PTET Mimin Play Drawn Fire ing 18-hour round trips between Washing- 
EET. | ton, D.C. and his Alaska constituency. 
The Senate’s self-proclaimed champion 
air traveler, Stevens made the 6,900-mile 
round trip 36 times in 1971, his busiest® 
year. In addition to his exercise regimen, 
Stevens observes a strict diet to counter 
the disorienting effects of long flights. A 
few years ago former President Ford ac- 
cused the Senator of manifesting a tell- 
tale jet lag symptom. Recalls Stevens 
with a laugh: “He noticed | felt hungry at 
midnight and sexy at noon.” 


FORD DIVISION EP 


** According to NADA Used Car Guide, 
March, 1982. 












*Based on manufacturers’ 
reported retail deliveries 
through March, 1982 
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Robert Preston | | lias. ER. , | 
Playing devilishly against type in Victor/ Victoria, he's. ! adian 1S an easy | age. | 


SENT n st open your mouth and say | 
ah... ahh... ahhh! 
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In his off-camera role | 
as country squire, = 
Preston takes time to Me 
sniff the daffodils at . та 
his Connecticut 
estate. 
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ON T, Molson Golden 
3 That’s Canadian for great taste 


Proudly brewed and bottled in Canada by North Ашепса% oldest brewery; imported by Martlet Importing Co Inc., Great Neck, М.Ү. © 1982 





Answers to the most asked questions about cigarettes. 











Ask the people who have to enforce them. | 
A police officers’ association in Arlington, Virginia, told the 


QUESTION [ARE 





town fathers of that community what they thought. They called a 
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PU BLI proposed public smoking law "virtually unenforceable ... well 
intended, but frivolous,” and a measure that "will only cause 

greater animosity.’ | 

SMOKING In New York, James Hargrove, chairman of the National Black | 
Police Association, told the state's Senate that a public smoking 
proposal would be "a waste of law enforcement time." Mr. Har- 
L AWS grove said, "the limited amount of personnel we do have could 


better spend their time in making our neighborhoods safe.” 
Ask yourself. What good is a law that is unenforceable, creates 
N ECESS ARY? expenses, inconveniences, and causes confrontations? That kind 
" of law hurts all law. 

Smoking is an adult custom and the decision to smoke should 

be based on mature and informed individual freedom of choice. 
If you'd like more information, write for our 

booklet, "Answers to the most asked questions about real | 
cigarettes" Address: The Tobacco Institute, Suite 

871, 1875 Eye Street, Northwest, Washington, D.C. 





Answers to 


20006. the most asked 


We offer it in the belief that full and free dis- quatiens 


cussion of these important public issues is in the ТИ 
public interest. 





BEFORE YOU TAKE SIDES. 


| 
1 
The Tobacco Institute | 


WEIGH BOTH SIDES 
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Treat vour family to a Van Camps 
Beans N тА Weekend 


Van Camp's* pork and beans’ 
tangy flavor complements the 
taste of chicken, ham, pork 
chops, steak, sausage, or just 
about anything you'll want to 
barbecue. And no matter how 
you dish up Van Camp's” pork 
and beans, they're always a 
great source of protein, 
calcium and iron. 

Then after you've enjoyed 

A the beans ‘п barbecue, start 
an thinking about the other en- 
joyable things you can get from Van Camp's? 

Nifty, useful barbecuing weekend things—like 
a grill brush & scraper. Just $1.99 with 1 Van Camp's” 
pork and beans label (16 oz. and up) and 1 price 
sticker from your favorite meat. 

Or an electric charcoal lighter for only $5.99 
with 3 labels and 2 meat price stickers. 

How about a Tote 6 cooler? Only $9.99 and 5 
labels, plus 3 meat price stickers. 

Or, a 1 liter Airpot vacuum bottle for $14.99 
with 7 labels and 4 meat price stickers. 

When you've made your choice, send us a letter 
or pick up an order form at your grocer. Send it 
along with labels, stickers 
and check or money 
order to: Van Camp's 
Beans 'N Barbecue 
Weekend Р.О. Box 
17195, Cincinnati, 
OH, 45217. OFFER 
EXPIRES 11/30/82. 


VAN CAMP'S" 


Good nutrition for 
the price of beans. 
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Then treat yourself to 
something nifty. 


In 1943 new enlistee Preston polished his 
boots at the Army Air Forces officers' train- 
ing school in Miami Beach. At right, with Shir- 
ley Jones, he and 76 trombones led the big 
parade in Warner Bros.' The Music Man. 


А! his professional life, Robert Pres- 
ton has gone looking for trouble—not 
as a prima donna or an off-camera 
brawler, but as an actor who refused to 
be content playing himself. “I've never 
been typed,” he says with grim satis- 
faction. dohn Wayne played ‘that guy’ 
all the time—mostly because that's all 
he could do. Gable played Gable parts, 
and Bob Taylor played Bob Taylor 
parts, whether he was in armor or a 
full-dress suit. | resisted that.” 

Never has that resistance begat 
such glorious excess as in Blake Ed- 
wards’ raucous Victor/ Victoria. It was 
Edwards who envisioned Preston as 
Toddy, the aging homosexual cabaret 
entertainer who gives the movie a shot 
of wicked panache. For Preston, who 
is as masculine as five o'clock shadow, 
this was imaginative casting indeed. 
Fey, devilish, wild Toddy calls to mind a 
slightly dangerous Liberace. The mov- 
ie's final scene is his by now notorious 
transvestite dance number: Try to 
imagine Julia Child doing a Rockette 
high kick, or Spiro Agnew in hairnet 
and curlers. “| don't mind if | look like 
Marie Dressler,” says Preston, 64. “If 
Blake wants me to go in drag, | will." 

If there is a bond between the two 
men, it may come from Preston's 
sense that they both were once victims 
of Hollywood. "Blake was as unhappy 
as | was under somebody else's 
thumb," he says. “Не was depressed 
enough to go into deep analysis, and 
on him it looks good because it 
worked. But he also has that important 
thing that only success will bring you, 
and that's complete independence. 
Toddy's his baby too." 
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“At 19, you don’t argue with the studio. | thought 
everybody had his name and hairline changed.” 
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Word is, Toddy may win Preston an 
Oscar. Even if he doesn't, the role 
brings the actor sweet satisfaction af- 
ter a hit-and-miss movie career. Pres- 
ton was signed by Paramount at the 
age of 19, but his bluff, energetic, su- 
per-American face didn't fit any recog- 
nizable type. Though he did creditable 
work (Union Pacific, Beau Geste) for 
the studio and Cecil B. DeMille, whom 
he detested, by 1940 Paramount had 
him wearing a sarong in Typhoon. “It 
was the little male version," he 
says. "The wardrobe mistress had to 
have a tuck made so it came up and 
covered my navel." Preston claims he 
became “physically ill” when he saw 
the movie. “My kid brother had to help 
me to the men's room," he says. 


Born in Newton Highlands, Mass., Rob- 
ert Preston Meservey had come to 
Hollywood—or at least the Lincoln 
Heights section of L.A.—when he was 
not yet 3. His tubercular grandfather 
needed the clean, dry air of Southern 
California, circa 1920. Robert's father, 
Frank, was in the garment business. 
His mother, Ruth, worked in a music 
store. “А film career never crossed my 
mind then," says Preston. “Anyplace 
you went you were likely to see a mov- 
ie company shooting, but that wasn't 
for me." 

Enter E.J. Wenig, a dedicated high 
school drama teacher and fanatical 


In Victor/Victoria, Julie Andrews plays a fe- 
male impersonating a female impersonator, 
and Preston is her fey mentor, Toddy. 


amateur Shakespearean who had 
Preston playing Hamlet at the age of 
14. "E.J. could costume anything 
Shakespeare had written," says Pres- 
ton. "You couldn't get into his apart- 
ment, there were so many outfits. 
When! graduated he took me down to 
the Musart Theater, where Patia Pow- 
er, Tyrone's mother, was recasting her 
Elizabethan repertory company. We 
never told her my age, which was 16, 
and she cast me as Julius Caesar." 
Later Preston toiled at the Pasadena 
Playhouse, where he performed in 42 
productions and began one serious 
and very durable love scene. 
Catherine Craig (née Feltus) had 
come to the playhouse by way of Indi- 
ana University. Roy Feltus, her father, 
had been an advance man for Ringling 
Bros., and later took his own circus on 
a successful South American tour. 
Catherine often went along. Before 
she and Preston were married, in 1940, 
both were signed to contracts by Para- 
mount. “I filled in here and there," says 
Catherine, a bit apologetically, "but | 
didn't really fulfill much beyond that.” 
Gallantly, Preston objects. “She wasa 
wonderful actress," he says, “but she 
didn't fit into any of those molds that 
they were familiar with. Neither did І. 
There was no way they could catego- 
rize me, thank God, or | would have had 
a flash-in-the-pan career." 
Still, Paramount insisted on alter- 
CONTINUED 
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ations, and unceremoniously dumped 
Preston's last name. “Today | could 
have kept it," he says. "But at 19, what 
do you say? You don't argue with the 
studio. They wanted to pull my hairline 
back. I said, ‘Go ahead.’ | thought ev- 
erybody that went into pictures had his 
name and hairline changed." 

During World War Il Preston spent 
three years as an Army Air Forces in- 
telligence officer in England, France 
and Belgium. Returning to Hollywood 
in 1945, he made a disillusioning dis- 
covery. “The first time | was out in civil- 
ian clothes, | went to a party that Ve- 
ronica Lake was throwing," he recalls, 
"and no one even knew I'd been gone. | 
was disgusted.” He was also deter- 
mined to assert his independence. “l 
didn't need the paternalism of a studio 
anymore," he says. "They gave me a 
much better contract, but | was still go- 
ing to play the lead in all the small pic- 
tures and the heavy in all the big 
ones." When DeMille offered him the 
part of the villain in Unconquered, 
Preston said no, and the director never 
spoke to him again. Reversing mani- 
fest destiny, Preston elected to go 
East to Broadway. It was a courageous 
decision. “| have always had confi- 
dence in my own ability," he says. 

Next began his elaborate personal 
program to reeducate New York audi- 
ences about Robert Preston, Cali- 
fornia sarong model. Preston didn't 
mind replacing established stars in 
Broadway hits (his first New York role 
involved taking over for José Ferrer in 
Twentieth Century in 1951), and he 
kept at it, excellent performance after 
excellent performance, as irrepress- 
ible as bracket creep. But intergalactic 
recognition didn't come until 1957, 
when Preston landed the lead in The 
Music Man. “They stopped looking for 
a musical comedy performer because 
they were getting too much flak from 
them," he recalls. "Things like Ray 
Bolger saying, ‘I like it very much, but | 
need 15 minutes in the second act 
where | do my stuff.’ Finally they said, 
'Let's get an actor. What about Pres- 
ton, if he can carry atune...' " 

Like Toddy in Victor/Victoria, Harold 
Hill in The Music Man is a semi-sung 
role. Perhaps Preston's armor-piercing 
macho vigor is put in manageable per- 
spective by music. Audiences are 

comfortable with him, reassured. His 
dramatic method, after all, is calculat- 
ed to communicate an impression of 
ease. "First you become rehearsal 
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Preston and wife Catherine were photo- 
graphed in 1940 as they left L.A. for their 
wedding in Las Vegas. At right, Robert plays 
the Werewolf of Greenwich as Catherine nur- 
tures seedlings bound for the garden. 


sharp," he explains. “Then, after that 
initial public performance, you tell 
yourself the truth. You say, ‘I’m uncom- 
fortable here, l'm uncomfortable 
there—why?' The one thing you must 
do is remove every moment of person- 
al discomfort before opening night." 

The technique overlaps his personal 
relations as well. Preston, apparently, 
is a dream to work with: professional 
and enthusiastic, if somewhat distant. 
DeMille aside, he speaks well of every- 
one. True, Margaret Sullavan cut him 
dead when they starred together on 
Broadway in Janus; she thought he 
was getting too many laughs. “That be- 
came her problem, not mine," he says. 
“If she was unhappy, l'm sorry. On- 
stage or on the set, you're there to 
solve difficulties, not to make them." 

But how much, one might wonder, 
has that all-American, cargo-door-size 
grin cost him? Beneath the facade, 
what would his secret flight recorder 
show? If driven to it, Preston will admit 
that Catherine “can probably remem- 
ber my being temperamental, because 
I'm not afraid to show her a side that! 
won't show to other people." Cather- 
ine agrees. “When he's in a play, you 
know what the tensions аге, and | feel 
it's best to let him get rid of them 
somewhere. Quite often, there's no- 
where else. We do go around a bit 
then. Why not? That І understand. 
Sometimes, though, he's temperamen- 
tal and | don't understand." 

In the Preston household, like most 


“Bob andI keep each 
other pretty straight,” 
says Catherine. “He 
wears well." 
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others, there is not always a meeting 
of minds. He would describe their 
Greenwich, Conn. estate as French 
provincial. No, no, it’s Tudor, says she. 
How big is it? “Uh, there are 10 bath- 
rooms," he says at last, ticking them 
off on his fingers. That might seem ex- 
cessive for two people and one dog, 
Boy, their semiretired golden retriever, 
particularly since the Prestons don't 
socialize much. “Yet it's cozy," Cath- 
erine insists. “| guess because we con- 
verge into little nesting rooms, and 
walk through the rest of it." Yet the 
Prestons seem more loyal caretakers 
than homeowners, as if in service to 
some unspecified landlord. 
Surrounding the house are eight 
acres of fastidiously kept grounds. 
Catherine has her own greenhouse; 
the swimming pool is within a stone's 


splash of the manor. The pond on the 
property has long aspired to full 
lakehood: Trout and bluegill drowse in 
itlike so many entrées. Stark rock out- 
croppings thrust up on cue. Last spring 
Preston cut 10,000 loosestrife plants 
around his pond by hand. Neatness 
and discipline have been raised to a 
kind of rugged absolutism here. But no 
direct heir will benefit from this meticu- 
lous effort: The Prestons are child- 
less. "We had every test possible," 
says Robert. “We were on the verge of 
adopting many times, but then the next 
job would come up in Greece or some- 
thing like that." 

Preston calls himself, persuasively, 
a "home person"; travel, one senses, 
has become more essential to Cather- 
ine. Now and then she refers to Green- 
wich as “limbo, out of the way, re- 


Photographs by Henry Grossman 


moved." She has a quiet beauty, and 
beside her expansive, booming hus- 
band, she might seem an object played 
off of—a retaining wall for Preston's 
torrential drive. She is defined, much 
more than he, by the relationship, and 
that, unquestionably, has taken a toll. 
There is a volatile quality about 
Preston that is never quite masked by 
self-control and good nature. The sen- 
sual angry man waits beneath. Cast 
defiantly against type in Victor/Vic- 
toria, Preston is known for his off- 
stage romances. Glynis Johns, who 
starred in a 1963 production of Shaw's 
Too True to Be Good, was just one of 
the women on his extramarital résumé. 
But whatever pressures were brought 
to bear on his marriage, they were less 
than a match for its profound equilibri- 
um. “We keep each other pretty 





straight," says Catherine. “And that's 
a real pleasure. Bob wears well." 
Professionally, too, Preston has 
demonstrated a stubborn resiliency. 
Though he has never become the A- 
movie leading man he once longed to 
be, his craftsman's pride and un- 
quenchable energy have made him a 
performer of the very first rank. 
"They're crazy about Victor/ Victoria 
at MGM," he says proudly. “We started 
to get the feeling as the rushes were 
going across the ocean. All of a sud- 
den! was getting notes from David Be- 
gelman [MGM/UA's vice-chairman]. 
Nice messages. Even flowers.” Pres- 
ton pauses, his memory playing back 
over a lifetime of Hollywood frustra- 
tions. “Funny,” he says reflectively, "it 
comes at a time when | really could 
care less. And it took only 45 years." O 
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For nearly five hours gunman Joe Gwin held 
TV technician Luis Villa in a choke hold, repeat- 
edly threatening to kill him and once firing a shot 
into the ceiling for emphasis. Negotiations were 
carried on by phone through white-haired an- 
chorrnan Bill Close. When the siege ended, Gwin 
laid down his gun (at left in third photo from 


right), Close assured police the trouble was over, 


and an officer frisked the prisoner, who was later 
charged with three counts of kidnapping and 
three of assault. After bulletins alerting viewers 


to the drama were issued on other local stations, 


TO percent of the Phoenix TV audience tuned in 
to watch 


Photographs by Steve Northrup 
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KEEPING CALM IN A CRISIS AT KOOL-TV, 
ANCHORMAN BILL CLOSE PERSUADES AN 
ANGRY GUNMAN NOT TO TURN KILLER 





Television has been involved indirectly 
in countless hostage situations, and 
critics have often questioned its im- 
pact. Is TV capable of simply bearing 
witness to such life-and-death drama, 
or does it act as a catalyst for irrational 
violence? Should hostage-takers, un- 
der any circumstances, be allowed to 
issue their demands on the air? Re- 
cently officials at KOOL-TV in Phoenix 
found themselves answering these 
questions at the point of a gun. After- 
ward, with David Sheff of PEOPLE, 
they reconstructed an evening of 
terror. 


A: first anchorman Bill Close, 59, 
thought that it was some kind of joke, 
that the gun in Joe Gwin's hand was a 
toy. “I was ticked off because we were 
about to go on the air with the 5 o'clock 
news," he recalls. “I said something 
like, ‘You knucklehead, what's going 
on here?' Then he fired a shot. | went 
to the phone and told somebody to call 
the cops." 

Unlike Close, production assistant 
Luis Villa, 52, knew what was happen- 
ing the instant the intruder entered the 
newsroom. "As soon as І saw his eyes, 
I knew we were in trouble," he says. As 
Villa looked on, the gunman grabbed 
camerawoman Nancy Petrinka, 30. 
When she fell to the floor screaming, 
Gwin pointed his .38-caliber pistol at 
her and ordered her to stand up. 
"What's the matter with you?" shouted 
Villa, tearing off his earpiece. “What 
did she do?" Distracted, Gwin grabbed 
Villa in a choke hold, letting Petrinka 
escape, and pressed the gun to his 
head. “My temples felt like they were 
going to explode," Villa remembers. 
"Then! stumbled. He must have 
thought | was trying to escape, be- 
cause he cracked me over the head 
with the gun. Then he pulled me up and 
held me and wouldn't let go." 

For nearly five hours Gwin kept his 
revolver to Villa's head as he demand- 


ed that the TV station broadcast his bi- 
zarre warning of a worldwide catastro- 
phe. At one point, says Villa, he fired 

a shot into the ceiling and shouted, 
"Put me on or I'll kill him! | mean it!" 
From time to time he would pull back 
the hammer of the pistol, and the 
sharp click would reverberate through 
Villa's skull. “Your mind goes blank," 
says Villa. “You hear the click and you 
wait, but you don't think." 

At his home in nearby Scottsdale, 
station owner Tom Chauncey was noti- 
fied of the crisis at once. Driven to the 
station, he went directly to a police 
command post, where Phoenix Police 
Chief Ruben Ortega asked what he 
wanted to do. “There wasn't much 
choice," says Chauncey. “My one con- 
cern was for the lives of the people in 
the room.” “If we decide we have to put 
this guy on the air, will you do it?" asked 
Ortega. Chauncey nodded grimly. 

In the sealed studio with the gun- 
man, the hostage and two technicians, 
Close quickly took charge. A 39-year 
broadcasting veteran who had lost 
both legs in a train accident when he 
was 12 years old, he became the mid- 
dleman between police and the gun- 
man. Talking by phone with a trained 
police negotiator, Close spoke crypti- 
cally, lulling Gwin into the belief that he 
was setting up the demanded live 
broadcast. “Call it stupidity or some 
kind of sixth sense, but | never thought 
| would be killed," says Close. “If any- 
thing, | thought | would get shot and it 
would screw up my vacation, which 
was due to start the next day." 

At one point Gwin asked for water 
and let one technician go after receiv- 
ing it. The other got away later. As 
Gwin applied wet towels to his own 
forehead, he momentarily set the gun 
down beside him. "I thought of going 
for it," says Close. “They tell me if I 
had, someone would have gotten 
hurt." Instead, the anchorman wisely 
kept talking, and Gwin presented him 






with a 12-page handwritten statement. 
"It was nonsense about hypnotism, the 
destruction of Ascension Island, and 
the bombing of London," says Close. 
"He thought the message had to get 
out to save the world." By this time po- 
lice had identified Gwin as a 28-year- 
old cement finisher who lived alone in 
a Phoenix trailer park, but they still 
have little information about what 
made him turn violent. 

By 9:30 p.m. the gunman had grown 
tired of waiting. Though fearful that by 
putting him on the air they would en- 
courage similar acts of blackmail, the 
men at the command post felt they had 
no alternative. But first, at Close's 
carefully worded suggestion, they de- 
cided to trick Gwin by restricting the 
telecast to a closed-circuit studio mon- 
itor. Gwin, however, anticipating such 
aruse, had brought along his own por- 
table TV. When he realized the tele- 
cast wasn't being seen outside the sta- 


- tion, he became furious. “I'm through 
playing games with you,” he yelled, ac- 


cording to Villa, and tightened his grip 
on his hostage. “I'm going to give you 
five minutes. If [you don't do what | 
ask], I'm going to die and he's going to 
die too." To calm him, Close pretend- 
ed there had been a technical foulup. 
Moments later Gwin finally saw him- 
self on the air and, as agreed, released 
Villa at once. Seating himself next to 
Close and keeping him covered with 
his .38 concealed in a small black cloth 
bag, Gwin looked on silently as the 
newsman read his 20-minute state- 
ment. Only then, as he had promised, 
did the intruder finally lay down his 
weapon. Deliberately, Close leaned 
over and shook Gwin's hand. “It was 
partly out of relief that he had kept his 
word," says Close, "but! was also 
looking at that gun. If | was shaking his 
hand, he couldn't change his mind and 
grab it again." When the police 
rushed in, the nightmare was over. The 
next day Close began his vacation. 0 
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“I'm not asking for blood," says gardening fan Francis Paone. 


Francis Paone, a retired maintenance 
worker in Cambridge, Mass., has a 
problem that's been growing for 14 
years: his neighbor's grass. Abul 
Sayied, Paone's next-door neighbor, 
has a hands-off approach to gardening 
which over the years has resulted in 

a luxuriant backyard jungle, featuring 
chest-high grass, weeds 10 feet tall, 
gnarled vines and a runaway hedge. 
Says Paone, 72, whose own yard is 
trimmed to perfection: “When he first 
moved in | would ask him about the 
yard in a neighborly way, and he'd say, 
‘Oh, yes, I'll be getting to that soon.’ 
But he never did." 
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Instead, things got worse. Now 
Sayied's 9.000-square-foot lot is lit- 
tered with derelict automobiles, rusty 
trash barrels and debris. His house is 
also showing signs of neglect—peel- 
ing paint, rotting gutters and a crum- 
bling driveway. Divorced and the fa- 
ther of a 14-year-old son, Sayied, 
in his mid-40s, is a reclusive figure 
who is thought to be a physicist. Neigh- 
bors on the tidy residential block 
respect his privacy but dislike his 
casual attitude to home upkeep. "Не 
never lifts a finger," complains Paone, 
who has five children and 12 grandchil- 
dren. "He doesn't even shovel his 


“j just want my neighbor to make his place halfway respectable." 


driveway or sidewalk in the winter." 

For Paone, the breaking point came 
in 1979, when his wife, Dorothy, claims 
she saw two rats foraging in Sayied's 
wildlife habitat. After complaints to the 
local board of health, Sayied was fined 
$1,125 for violating the state's sanitary 
code. He appealed the case to a high- 
er court last month, claiming that he 
didn't believe in cutting grass because 
itwas meant to grow naturally, and 
that keeping his property neat required 
dangerous chemicals, which he re- 
fused to handle. After deliberating for 
less than 30 minutes, the jury over- 
turned his conviction. 


Photograph by Richard Howard 


The verdict delighted Sayied, who 
dismissed the prosecution as “sheer 
harassment and a gigantic waste of 
time." Paone was incredulous, “You 
mean he can keep it that way?" he 
asked. Paone has vowed to continue 
“bugging the city” for action. But he 
apparently won't be getting much co- 
operation from Audrey Parr, the assis- 
tant district attorney who prosecuted 
the case. Confides Parr: "It's too bad. 
But | was not really surprised by the 
verdict. The jury could have gone ei- 
ther way. After all, a man's home is his 
castle." Even if itis a dump. 

JON KELLER 
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Whats an Adia? 


Еи У people ask that question. Because, fra nkly, a lot of people have never 
We're Adia Temporary Services. We're or - lar. і 
companies іп the world. | ] | T ai үү Perey pora УНШ 
he got that way by a very simple, did-füshioned;technique. Service. 
ia meets your needs better because Айа understands your needs better. 


We meet with you personall neige er 
y to getto know! 
procedures. tto know your ctrmpany, your operations, your 


We learn to anticipate your а jl i 
mE y ng problems. So when one does arise, we can 
" And since we offer our employees a better benefit program 
than any other company, you get a higher quality, more mature, more ; 
professional person. One that's exactly right for you. | | 
In fact, Adia temporaries are so good, you'll think they work ЕТ» ГЕТ 
for your company, not ours, temporary | 
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Ме don't mean to alarm you. _ 
But before you buy any clock radio, 
youd better read this. 


Panasonic Accu-Set AM/FM clock radios 
have features other clock radios haven't 
even woken up to. Starting with Accu-Set 
Electronic Time-Setting—a whole new way 
to set the time and alarm with a mere twist 
of a dial. You can set the exact time in next 
to no time. Backwards as easily as forwards. 
Without fumbling. Without frustration. 


Sure-Alarm 

Only Panasonic has this battery backup 
system* that helps make sure that your 
alarm will sound when it's supposed to, if 
there's a power failure—even if the power 
is still off when the alarm is set to 90 off. 


Panasonic introduces Accu-Set. 





RC-6215: All the Accu-Set features for only $457* 
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RC-6310: All the Accu-Set features 
in an upright design. 


Dual-Alarm 

If there are two of you depending on the 
clock radio, you'll both appreciate the Dual- 
Alarm Wake-Up System from Panasonic. 
Set the alarms once to go off at two different 
times. It's that simple. 


Two-year warranty* 

And only Panasonic clock radios come with a 
two-year warranty, the longest you'll find. You 
see, Panasonic believes that your clock radio 
is the last thing you should lose sleep over. 


*9-volt battery not included. **Suggested retail price. | 
!2-year limited warranty on parts and labor with carry-in service 


See warranty card for details. 


RC-6510: All the Accu-Set features 
plus weekly programmable alarm. 


RC-6610: All the Accu-Set features plus stereo. 


Panasonic. 


just slightly ahead of our time. 
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Fuller (right) poses with the cast of A 
Soldier's Play around a blowup of the telegram 
announcing he had won a Pulitzer. He is only 
the second black playwright to win the prize 
(Charles Gordone was the first, for No Place 

to Be Somebody). 


Back when he was a city housing in- 
spector in gritty North Philadelphia, 
Charles Fuller felt whipsawed by racial 
tensions among blacks, Puerto Ricans 
and whites. So he and some friends 
turned to a neighborhood church and 
began putting on plays that examined 
the community's problems. One, he re- 
members, showed “Puerto Ricans and 
blacks arguing with each other, while 
other people stole their television 
sets.” 

Fuller has been making points with 
his dramas ever since. His 1976 break- 
through hit, The Brownsville Raid, viv- 
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CHARLES FULLER SAT DOWN TO 
WRITE A BLACK BILLY BUDD— 
AND WOUND UP WITH A PULITZER 


idly documented racial injustice at the 
turn of the century. Then last year 
Fuller was devastated by the sudden 
death after a heart attack of a child- 
hood friend and fellow playwright, 
Larry Neal. Fuller resolved to pay hom- 
age to his friend by writing a play. The 
result, A Soldier's Play, has more than 
succeeded. An off-Broadway hit (it's 
still playing to packed houses), it won 
critical praise, a reported $500,000 
movie deal from Warner Brothers, 
and—most triumphantly—the 1982 Pu- 
litzer Prize for drama. “It’s marvelous," 
says Fuller, 43, a gentle and soft- 


Photographs by GJill Krementz 


spoken man who still makes his home 
in Philadelphia. “I'm sure Larry's kar- 
ma is out there somewhere, smiling." 
Based loosely on Herman Melville's 
Billy Budd, A Soldier's Play is a semi- 
thriller set in Fort Neal, La. in 1944. It 
explores the plight of Sgt. Vernon Wa- 
ters, who mercilessly rides his black 
troops in a vain attempt to win the re- 
spect of his white Army superiors. He 
is murdered and the question is—by 
whom? The protagonist, Capt. Richard 
Davenport, is fashioned in part after 
Neal. Notably, he is inquisitive and 
proud, “almost cocky.” Says Fuller: “I 
CONTINUED 
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When he received the Theater Club medal 
in New York (above), Fuller was mobbed 
by genteel autograph hounds. 


























































































wanted to do something Larry would 
be delighted by.” Raved theater critic 
Frank Rich, a member of the Pulitzer 
jury: “It refracts the effects of racism 
through people, without having us 
watch a fire-breathing white racist slap 
someone around.” 

While Neal provided the inspiration 
and Melville the model for A Soldier's 
Play, Fuller attributes the special 





Fuller and his wife, Miriam, share a ranch 


house in Northeast Philadelphia with sons 


Charles, 17, and David, 14. 








stamp of his work to his upbringing. He 
grew up in a North Philadelphia hous- 
ing project. His extended family includ- 
ed his two sisters, his brickmason 
grandfather and sundry relatives and 
foster and adopted siblings, “all shar- 
ing each other’s problems.” But he 
says, “Life was simply not fraught with 
the difficulties most people associate 
with black people. They worked hard, 
they saved—all those unassuming, 
simple things that people do. And there 
is asense of completion in their lives.” 
From his printer father, who died last 
year, Fuller gained "the knowledge 
that | could do anything | set my mind 
to." In his mother, Lillian, who cried for 
hours when he won the Pulitzer, he 
found his “biggest booster." 

At Roman Catholic High School he 
and his friend Larry raced each other 
to read every book in the school li- 
brary. Charles briefly belonged to a 
North Philadelphia gang, chased girls 
with his peers, and dreamed of becom- 
ing a writer. Three years at Villanova 
were followed by four years as an 
Army petroleum lab technician in Ja- 
pan and Korea. (“I don't talk about the 
Army at all, ever," he says. “That part 
of me is on the stage.) Back in Phila- 
delphia during the 1960s, he worked as 
a loan collector for a bank, minorities 
counselor at Temple University, and as 
a housing inspector. At night he wrote 
poetry, fiction and essays. “In those 
days what | wrote always pointed to- 


ward a stronger sense of self. Some of . 


my work," he recalls, “was antiwhite." 


Fuller decided in 1970 to devote him- 


self full-time to playwriting. Two years 
later he moved to New York with his 
wife, Miriam, now 43. There he was 
supported by a steady stream of 
grants. Nine plays later, Fuller is reluc- 
tant to call himself a “black play- 
wright.” “I write for Americans," he 


says. “I want to show that black people 
are more than the fat mother, the prod- 
igal son, the poet daughter." Especial- 


ly irksome to him is the notion that 
“when a black person sits down to 
write, all they have on their minds is 
white people. It's nonsense." 


At the moment Fuller has a new play 


on his mind. Yet he is unwilling to talk 
about it for fear he will give "part of it 
away" and thereby lose “the advan- 
tage of surprising the audience." One 
Broadway regular who eagerly awaits 
Fuller's next effort is Lena Horne. Af: 
ter seeing A Soldier's Play," says 


Lena, “I'm not surprised that it won the 


Pulitzer Prize—just damned grateful." 
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For 5 years/50,000 miles, 
a virtual "Free Ride" 

over the repairs you 

fear most. 


The best part of American 
Motors' new Buyer Protection 
Plan 5 starts where Ford and.GM 
leave off...after 2 years. 

Buyer Protection Plan 5, on 
every Concord, Spirit and Eagle, 
includes: a full 12-month / 
12,000-mile warranty. 

Plus, extended service 


AMERICAN MOTORS. 


Only the Tough Americans give you more and charge you less. 
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for 5 years or 50,000 miles. 
(Owner pays first $25 for each 
repair visit.) 

Plus, a 5-year No-Rust-Thru 
Warranty" ...made possible by 
the exclusive Ziebart® Factory 
Rust Protection Program. 

Plus, loaner car assistance? 
And trip interruption protection 
which covers extra food and 
lodging expenses up to $150 if 
you're 100 miles or more from 
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yer Protection Plari 5... 
and a 5500 price reduction. 


coverage on major components 


Plus, a $500 price reduction 
on every Concord, Spirit and 
Eagle...but only until July 12. 

At American Motors, wherever 
you go... Buyer Protection Plan 5 
goes with you...all the way into 
1987. 

See us for warranty and rust program details. 


Aluminized exhaust warranted for 12 months/12,000 
miles. Ziebart is a registered trademark of Ziebart 


1 international Corporation. 


*If dealer has to keep your car overnight for warranty 
repairs, you'll get a free loaner car during the first 
year And for the next 4 years, you'll get $15 a day 
toward loaner car expenses for up to 5 days 


home and warranty repairs take 


overnight. 
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AT HOME OR OVERSEAS, 
MARK WEINBERG HELPS THE 
PRESIDENT MEET THE PRESS 


OOKOU A GUIDE TO THE UP AND COMING 
E 


Ld 
* 


Rarely far from the 
President at the 
White House, Wein- 
berg grabbed a 
quick nap on Helmut 
Schmidt's lawn dur- 
ing Reagan's recent 
trip abroad. 


LT I say the wrong thing, the stock market could 
crumble," frets Mark Weinberg, 25. “Not be- 
cause of me, a kid from Shaker Heights, but be- 
cause of the title that goes with my name." 

As an assistant press secretary to the President 
of the United States, Weinberg spends one-fourth 
of his time accompanying Ronald Reagan on his 
trips out of Washington. Handpicked by Press 
Secretary Jim Brady to fill the $28,245-a-year 
post, he has emerged as one of Reagan's most 
ubiquitous aides as he shepherds the reporters 
and photographers who follow the President, oc- 
casionally fills in as White House spokesman, or 
acts as liaison to the Secret Service and military 
communications staff. During Reagan's recent 10- 
day European trip, for example, Weinberg was up 
at 5:30 every morning and worked until 3 a.m. the 
next day. “I learned to sleep in about any position, 
in a helicopter or a motorcade; I'd close my eyes 
for five minutes and be fine for the next few 
hours." 

The son of a shopping center executive and à 
placement counselor, Weinberg got into politics in 
1979 when he left George Washington University 
just six credits shy of a journalism degree to jump 
on John Connally's presidential bandwagon. 
When the Connally campaign fizzled, Weinberg 
followed Brady to Reagan's camp and in 1981 was 
named to one of the two assistant press secretary 
posts. (The other is held by C. Anson Franklin, 35.) 
Last year, when the President and Brady were 
shot, Weinberg accompanied Brady's wife, Sarah, 
to the hospital and stayed to comfort her through- 
out the first anxious night. 

Now, after his 11-hour workdays, bachelor 
Weinberg draws duty many weekends at Camp 
David with the Reagans and says, “Next to my 
parents, they are my favorite couple." Although 
he vows to get his degree, he doubts he will pur- 
sue a Washington career. Instead, he plans to be- 
come a public relations man in Hollywood. “It is," 
he explains, “the same kind of adrenaline-produc- 
ing industry." Û 


Real striped bass. 
Real garden fresh vegetables. 
Real iced tea. 


ReaLemon. 


Would you really consider anything else? 
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At Converse; we've developed 
two new shoes to help reduce 
the risk of a problem that has 
become painfully evident 
to many runners: knee 
injuries. 

The shoes are 
called Phaeton” 
and Selena.” 

And they're 
basedonan 
exclusive 
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OVer 
conventional 
running shoes. The 
shoes also have Scotch 
Lite” Reflective Fabric” for 
night running safety which, 
under normal 



















circumstances, ^ 
УР allows you to 9 c 
design be seen in all pst 
philosophy directions from : 





over 200 yards 
away. 

And they 
weigh a mere 
270 grams in 
Size 9. 

But superlatives aside, 
there ESI is only one way to 
determine what the Phaeton 
and Selena can do for you: 
run, very carefully, down to 
your nearest Converse dealer 
and try a pair on. 


no other running 
P" shoe has adopted. 
We call it the Stabilizer 
Bar. And simply put, what it 
does is help 
control pro- 
nation, the 
brutal side- 
to-side mo- 
tion that 
occurs as 
your foot 
rolls inward 
at heelstrike. 
Our Stabilizer Bar 
gently helps “brake” 
your foot as it pro- 
nates, with the N 


— 










The Converse Stabilizer 
Bar. It acts as a brake 
during pronation 





a Normal pronation 


b. Excessive pronation 










*A trademark 
of 3M Company 


result that it 
helps lessen 
the twisting 
motion. So less 
of it reaches 
your ankle, less 
reaches your leg and 
obviously, less reaches your 
knee. 
The Stabilizer Bar is not, 
however, the only advantage 
the Phaeton and Selena enjoy 






































Clues 


оочольом = 


Graduating Magnum cum laude 
Original Sinner 

New Garden Statesman 
Pregnant Peter Pan 

Best supporting butler 

Salt Lake state's junior solon 
Sophisticated Ladies' man 
Celebrity seeker 

Big-band warbler 

One of Hazzard's Dukes 
Jazzy siblings 

He's Tapped for stardom 
Which Way's bewitching lady 
Always clowning around 
Britain's Iron Lady... 

... and her defender 

Al's gal in Author! Author! 
The original raging bull 
Director with Heart failure 
D.C.'s his orbit now 


Answers to June 21 Puzzle 

1. Prince Philip 2. Sophia Loren 3. Empress Farah 
4. Paul Theroux 5. Vic Tayback 6. Walter 
Cronkite 7. Aileen Quinn 8. Tim Curry 9. Norman 
Vincent Peale 10. Lauren Hutton 11. Sally Fleld 
12. Robert Morley 13. William Goldman 14. Paul 
Laxalt 15. Veronica Hamel 16. Bob Hope 

17. Buckminster Fuller 18 Francis Pym 19. Blythe 
Danner 20. John Houseman 
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ФОРТЕ 


By Gerard Mosler 




























The names of 20 prominent people are 
hidden in the maze of letters. How 
many can you find by consulting the 
brief clues? The names read forward, 
backward, up, down or diagonally, are 
always in a straight line and never skip 
letters. We have started you off by 
circling SELLECK, the answer to 1 in 
the diagram. The names may overlap 
and letters may be used more than 
once, but not all of the letters will be 
used. Super PEOPLE sleuths should 
be able to identify 15 or more names. 
Answers in next week's issue. 
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LIGHTS 1205s 


TASLESASNEGOOD л LOOKS 


14mo "tar." 1.2 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


© 1981 Шуу & Myers Каско Cor 





WHICH IDENTIFY THE SAME PRODUCT OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


COCA-COLA AND “COKE ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS 
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Love at first sip. 


Delicious Bacardi rum and icy cold Coke. They've been winning smiles 


BACARDI AND THE BAT DEVICE ARE Н 


since the turn of the century. And today this refreshing pair is America's favorite. 


Ahhh Bacardi and Coke, a taste you'll love sip, after sip, after sip. 


BACARDI, rum. The mixable one. Made in Puerto Rico. 














ONTROVERS 


AS TIME RUNS OUT FOR THE E.R.A., 
EIGHT WOMEN STAGE AN ORDEAL BY 
HUNGER IN THE ILLINOIS CAPITOL 





; Té. = EI = 
Fasting with Sonia Johnson (above) are Zoe 
Ann Ananda, 33; Dina Bachelor, 40; Johnson; 
Shirley Wallace, 43; Maureen Fiedler, 39; Mary 
Ann Beall, 40; Mary Barnes, 30, and Mary Wood, 
35, Standing is coordinator Dixie Johnson. 
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Several of the women are in wheel- 








chairs now. One has collapsed and E Ч у 
been rushed to the hospital. Another gi 
has fainted and fights frequent nau- F: RA à y 


sea. They have been taunted by oppo- 
nents who have ripped open candy 
bars under their noses; one group of 
men devoured a sumptuous catered 
dinner only feet from them. They have 
been told that their actions are quixot- 
ic and medically dangerous. Yet the 
pro-ERA hunger fast by eight women in 
the rotunda of the Illinois State Capitol 
in Springfield, which began on May 18, 
is now entering its final and perhaps 
most dramatic stage. “This is nota 
protest," says one of the eight, Sister х 
CONTINUED p < 
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‘The Master Blend Difference: 





i | fast of changing hearts toward 
Maureen Fiedler, 39, a Roman Catholic fine themselves to a gallon each of spiritua | | е: 
nun. “Itis a religious witness." bottled water a day. righteousness. itis a life-giving It unlocks great flavor other coffees leave behind „ДО save you money 
Their hope is that the moral force of Many people are worried about their process. ‹ | 
their suffering—a tactic shared by Ire- health. Johnson has been hospitalized Most observers say that the ERA it- ( . | 
land's IRA hunger strikers—willinspire three times for chemical abnormalities self is dead in Illinois. The House has 1. We make it differently. е | 
an affirmative vote from Illinois, one of іп her blood; she is now confined to a already rejected the ERA 10 times and А : Thinner 
the three states that must ratify the wheelchair. Down from 122 pounds to seems unmoved by the sight of eight | Maxwell House® Master Blend® found a way to unlock flavor walls 
now expiring Equal Rights Amendment 99, she has difficulty raising her arm to emaciated protesters under its roof. ordinary coffees leave behind. A special and expensive 
before its June 30 deadline. “People shake hands. California businesswom- “I'm concerned for their health, but I'm blend of beans is quick-roasted—hotter and faster—to puff up 
have come by the thousands, telling us ап Zoe Ann Ananda, 33, has lost the not going to change my vote, says and have more surface area. thinner walls. That way, as the 
how much they're feeling," says Sonia most weight—32 pounds. Three weeks House Speaker and ERA opponent oy à , thinn 1 
Johnson, 46, who stirred an earlier ago her vision began to blur. “Toxins George Ryan. "That's not the way to coffee brews, it's easier for hot water to get out the rich flavor. 
cause célèbre in 1979 when she was began to drain from every orifice," she — legislate." With one lawmaker, the fast 
excommunicated from the Mormon recalls. “My breath was terrible.” has been counterproductive. Republi- 
Church because of her support for the Chicago weight-loss specialist Dr. can Sen. Forest Etheredge, an ERA Master Blend Ores Ground Coffee | 
ERA. “Anyone who says equal justice Arthur Kunis warns that the women's supporter, vows to withhold his "Yes" 
for women is dead is wrong." bodies may now be consuming protein vote until the women abandon their (dramatization 
Every weekday the women are from such vital organs as the heart and protest. “I deplore the development of | 
i | 1" ing,” 2di f Illi- 
dressed by their supporters (they are liver. “They are not fasting,” he says. a media event on the front porch 0 
too weak to do so themselves) and are “Fasting is a controlled intake of nutri- nois by women trying to manipulate 25 "Io unlock more flavor. 
driven from a Springfield motel to the ents. This is starvation." (To counter- the legislature," he says. l Ordi oid coffees кате тканы 
capitol in a van rented by Gloria act ill effects, the women now drink а All the women look forward to ending ir gr үре Mats: Bic 
Steinem. There they sit quietly—or lie potassium-and-sodium supplement.) the fast by June 30. But spokeswoman uring wing. 
on reclining wheelchairs—for three Though weakened and gaunt, the Johnson promises that even if the ERA unlocks more of this flavor and gets more | 
hours, or as long as their strength per- women have made clear that they do is defeated, there will be other pro- of it out of each and every bean. 
mits. The women have said that they not intend to fast to the grim end. “It tests. "Women see hope not just for the 
T t 1 1 з: 1 t LEJ 
| are obsessed with fantasies of food— is not our purpose to die," says ERA but for the women s movement, 
| their dreams range from chicken soup Dina Bachelor, 40, a Los Angeles she says. “The women's movement Р m ا‎ Difference! ` | 
to chocolate mousse—but they con- grandmother. “We've chosen to do à has just begun." GARY S. RUDERMAN more or released | 








| 
riously weakened Dina Bachelor is helped by a supporter to continue her sit-in. 3. But you measure it the same way. 


With fellow faster Zoe Ann Ananda by her side, a se y | | 
Make Master Blend the same way as or- 

dinary coffee. Use the same number of 
scoops; get the same number of cups. 


ORDINARY 


GROUND 
COFFEE 


16 OZ. 












4. Why 13 ounces? 


That's all it takes for a 
pound’s worth of flavor. 


5. How do you save money? 
Since more flavor is unlocked, we can use 


fewer beans. Fewer beans cost less...and 
we pass those savings on to you. 


MEN 
Master Blend It only tastes expensive. 





What a nice feeling- 
putting on fresh clean clothes. 


KEEP THAT 
| FRESH-DRESSED 
FEELING 
ALL DAY, 
EVERY DAY! 


Carefree 
Panty Shields’ 


BOUNCED BY BARYSHNIKOV, 
BALLET'S ALEXANDER GODUNOV 
FINDS SOLACE WITH JACKIE BISSET 


Ш LIKE HAVING FRESH, CLEAN | ¥ USE CAREFREE PANTY SHIELDS | Ш FEEL FRESH, CLEAN AND 
PANTIES ALL THE TIME! ANY DAY OF THE MONTH. COMFORTABLE EVERY DAY WITH 
М prc On tapering off days-to back up. | CAREFREE PANTY SHIELDS! 


Carefree Panty Shields are thin, 


velvety-soft and flexible. So 
comfortable you hardly 
know you're wearing one. 


* ¢ p... Products Campers, * 


your tampon-and for all those 
little problems caused by 
ovulation, normal discharge, 
medication or contraceptives. 
Ш IF YOU PREFER, 

CHOOSE DEODORANT 
CAREFREE PANTY 
SHIELDS-for safe, 

effective deodorant 
protection. 


TOM GATES^ PICTORIAL PARADE 


Godunov, sporting a décolleté deeper than 
Sweetheart Jacqueline Bisset during a night 
Out in New York, was in a more contemplative 
mood before a rehearsal in North Carolina 
€arlier this month. 


When Bolshoi ballet star Alexander 
Godunov defected to the U.S. from the 
Soviet Union three years ago, he 
hoped he had escaped the byzantine 
politics that were stunting his profes- 
sional and personal life. Now, he says, 
he’s notso sure. Earlier this month he 
was abruptly dropped from his $5,500- 
a-week job as the macho star of New 
York's American Ballet Theatre. The 
parting of the ways is especially pain- 
ful for Godunov because the man who 


dismissed him is ABT's 34-year-old di- 
rector and star, Mikhail Baryshnikov, a 
fellow defector whom Godunov has 
known as “Misha” ever since the two 
were schoolboy rivals for some five 
years at the prestigious state ballet 
school in Riga, Latvia. “Не threw me 
away like a potato peel," says Godu- 
nov, 32, known as “Sasha” to his 
friends. “Nobody prepared me. Misha 
sees me every day at the theater. He 
does not talk to me. He just informed 
CONTINUED 
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my manager and threw me out. It 
smells like Russia.” 

Baryshnikov insists that the dismiss- 
al—officially, a request that Godunov 
take a leave of absence for the coming 
fall season—is only temporary. “I do 
not understand all the furor," says Ba- 
ryshnikov. "All that had been dis- 
cussed was a leave for the next sea- 
son because of the repertoire. | have 
always had the warmest feelings for 
Mr. Godunov, and I give him my best 
wishes for the future.” 

Some ABT observers see the rift as 
the inevitable result of a stylistic clash: 
Baryshnikov is short (5’7”), an artistic 
master of line and classic style; by 
contrast, Godunov, 62”, bare-chested 
and wild-maned, is dance's incredible 
hulk, idolized in Russia as a brute poet. 
At the very least, Baryshnikov's drop- 
ping Godunov's primary roles at ABT, 
Giselle and Swan Lake, without offer- 
ing any major new ones seems a clear 
signal that Godunov's immediate fu- 
ture with ABT has been short-cir- 
cuited. Godunov admits he had been 
receiving disturbing signals. “1 asked 
Misha if | could dance Apollo," he says, 
"andi was told that [choreographer] 
George Balanchine had only given it 
for Misha to dance. | asked for Push 
Comes to Shove—‘only for Misha.’ 
| asked for The Prodigal Son.| was told 
it's a ballet only for short men, but I’ve 
seen other tall men dance it.” 

Atleast Godunov has some consola- 
tion during his travail, in the form of ac- 
tress Jacqueline (Rich and Famous) 
Bisset, his sweetheart soon after they 
met through a mutual friend a year 
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In North Carolina, Godunov escaped his 
troubles with a collegial splash among 
members of his traveling dance troupe. 


ago. Jackie flew from the West Coast 
and was with him after he got the 
news. “We're very serious," says Go- 
dunov, though both refuse to confirm 
strong rumors that they plan to marry 
soon. (He is free to wed, since his wife, 
Bolshoi dancer Ludmila Vlasova, who 
elected not to defect with him, di- 
vorced him last February to marry an 
opera singer.) Recalls Bisset, 37, of 
their first meeting: “Before the lunch 
was over | said to myself, ‘I know who 
he is.’ | can't explain exactly what | 
mean—it’s just sometimes you get a 
very clear feeling about people, and | 
did about him. | found him very force- 
ful, intellectually curious and very nat- 
ural; He seems to me a person who's : 
completely at ease with himself and 
others—4hut very sensitive." 

They often fly cross-country to visit 
each other, and she has shown upto 
watch him rehearse. "They're just very 
warm with each other, very. intimate 
and soft-spoken around each other," 
says former ABT dancer Rebecca 
Wright. “Апа when Jackie watches him 
dance, her face is ecstatic,” Bisset, 
who took ballet lessons herself as a 
young girl, is also drawn by what goes 


on behind the curtain. “I'm very curi- so | до through it. | didn't cry or spend 
ous about the world of ballet," she the night in Central Park." With an eye 
says. “It’s a whole different sphere toward the future, he has been taking 
than I’m used to, full of intrigue." acting lessons—and was asked by Bo 
Alas, not all of it pleasant. “I was Derek if he would like to play the Devil 
honestly surprised," says Godunov, in her upcoming film about Adam and 
"but I've had many surprises in Russia, Еме. He's currently on a six-week 


cross-country tour of the U.S., as pre- 
viously planned, with a small eight- 
dancer exhibition troupe he organized, 
and he has had feelers from ballet 
companies around the world. But his 
heart clearly beckons him to the cre- 
ativity—and security—of ABT. “It is 


Photographs by Mimi Cotter 





one of the best companies in the 
world, a place where you can use your 
classical training and try new things,” 
says Godunov, adding, “Misha should 
talk to me—even if itis a decision 
like that. This is not right." 

BARBARA ROWES and SUE REILLY 


Rehearsing tho Dovil-obsessed violinist ' 


of Paganini, Godunov 
and animal stren 


are his hallmarks. 





Buzzwords One almost has to be an ento- 
mologist to follow politics these days, what 
with all those insects flying around in Wash- 
ington. First there were the Boll Weevils— 
the name given to conservative Southern 
Democrats in the House of Representatives. 
Then came the Gypsy Moths—Republican 
moderates from the Northeast and Mid- 
west—and the Yellow Jackets—conserva- 
tive Republicans. Now Dick Conlon, head of 
the Democratic Study Group, has expanded 
the nomenclature to include the Horseflies 
(rural Congressmen), Ladybugs (women 
Reps), Tsetse Flies (those legislators who 
drone on and on) and Bumblebees (commit- 
tee chairmen who “are ferocious but don't 
sting that often”). The most common bugs 
on the Hill, though, are mosquitoes. 
"Mosquitoes are pests," explains the parti- 
san Conlon. “They're all Republicans.” 


Sit-comment Sally Struthers, who will 
have her own series, Gloria, in the fall, isn't 
sure Allin the Family was a consciousness 
raiser in every household where it was seen. 
"I guess there were a lot of viewers who 
watched every week and yelled, 'Right on, 
Archie!’ when he would utter those ridicu- 
lous, bigoted statements," she concedes. 
"But atleast it kept the bigots off the street 
for a half hour.” 


Coeducation Faced with rising costs and 
cuts in student aid, Lake Erie College, a lib- 
eral arts school for women in Painesville, 
Ohio, is offering a special enrollment dis- 
count for twins: two for the price of one. An 
anonymous donor volunteered to pick up 

the tab for one twin if the second paid her 
own bills—around $7,595 a year. So far three 
sets of twins have been admitted for the fall 
semester—and tne offer is still open. 


Honorable Men-tion In its July issue, 
which marks the magazine's 10th anniversa- 
ry, Ms. is publishing a list of 40 men who have 
helped advance feminist causes. Among 


Star Trek’s hero, 
William Shatner 


The Enterprise cruises back, and so 
does its skipper with actress wife 
Marcy Lafferty and a new TV series 







RON GALELLA 


Alan Alda: 
Ladies' man 


SORSAR 


PETEAR C 


Sally Struthers: 


Street smarts 


RAFANNE RUBENSTEIN 


James Coco: 
Hold the mayo 


Marie Osmond 
joins a stampede 


to the altar 

Cindy Williams, Kate Jackson, Diana 

Rigg, Pat Benatar, et al. decorate the 
season's bouauet of famous brides 


those cited are Alan Alda, Phil Donahue and 
Ed Asner, all obvious choices. But there 
were a few surprises too. John Lennon was 
picked, in part “for his public example of a 
partnership marriage." Benjamin Spock was 
named for demonstrating "the courage and 
grace to publicly change his mind and revise 
his classic Baby and Child Care," Garry Tru- 
deau for “his personal support of women 
who want to follow Joanie Caucus into poli- 
tics,” and John Irving, amazingly, “for under- 
standing that feminist excesses are funny." 


Water on the Brain Arthur Miller, who is 
unusually choosy about his public appear- 
ances, surfaced recently with the likes of 
Meryl Streep and Jill Clayburgh at an anti- 
nuke benefit in Manhattan. Taking the mike, 
the 66-year-old playwright told a story in- 
tended to express his distaste for things nu- 
clear. Several years ago, Miller said, he was 
flying from New York to L.A. seated next to a 
civil engineer. As they flew over the vast 
Southwestern desert, Miller remarked that 
such landscape was one thing man could 
never change. Not so, responded the engi- 
neer, who proceeded to tell Miller how 40 
million people could live in the desert. All it 
would take, he said, was water, and that 
could be obtained by using nuclear blasts to 
reach vast underground reserves. “Nuclear 
blasts? Wouldn't that contaminate the wa- 
ter?" asked Miller. “I don't know,” the engi- 
neer replied blandly. "That's not my field." 


Some Kind of Hero Actor James Coco, 
who is writing a book about the 100-plus 
pounds he shed, admits he did it without giv- 
ing up chocolate, a fitting obsession consid- 
ering his name. In a 1983 calendar for choco- 
holics, Coco discloses that “as a baby | 
asked for chocolate bars instead of bottles." 
He also describes his favorite fantasy sand- 
wich: "First take a big loaf of Italian bread 
and slice it in half the long way. Then layer in 
cheese, salami>ham, bologna—and cover 
the top with Hershey bars." Yum. 


Bryant Gumbel tries 
to wake up Today 
Despite a grueling schedule, NBC's 
affable anchorman finds it tough to 
win the morning show sweepstakes 
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"In show business, wed call 
Smirnoff a quality performer. 


In business, we'd call 
it a superb value: 





“People who think of me just as an 
actress don't really know me. I think of 
myself as a sharp businesswoman, too. 


"That's why I choose Smirnoff?vodka. It 
gives me the superb quality I want. Because 
no other vodka is filtered for purity and 
clarity the Smirnoff way. Yet it costs 
only a little more than ordinary vodkas. 


“So it makes sense to this businesswoman 
to invest a little more to get a lot more 
quality. Smirnoff quality.” 

SMIRNOFF* VODKA 80 & 100 PROOF 


DISTILLED FROM GRAIN STE PIERRE SMIRNOFF FLS 
(DIVISION OF HEUBLEIN, INC ) HARTFORD, CT —"MADE IN U.S A^ 















(тп 
LEAVES YOU BREATHLESS 


There's vodka, and then there's Smirnoff. 





POLLY BERGEN, 
businesswoman 
and entertainer. 
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The pleasure is back. 


99% tar r free. SENA 





1 MG TAR ! MGTAR- MENTHOL 
am EE 


ED. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


Regular, 1 mg. "tar", 0 .2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, ЕТС Report Dec. ‘81; That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
Menthol, 1 mg. "tar", 0 .2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by ЕТС method. 











send requests and 
appreciation їо: 
www.patreon.com/LLAU 
Other social media 
COMING SOON 











